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EUMENIUS OF AUTUN 
By W. S. MAGUINNESS 


UTUN stands on the left bank of the Arroux, in the north-western 
corner of the département of Saéne-et-Loire. Mont Beuvray, 
about fifteen miles away, roughly to the west, preserves the name of 
Bibracte, the capital of the Aedui. About forty years after the meeting at 
Bibracte of the assembly which, to the annoyance of the Aedui, con- 
ferred the command of the Gallic forces upon Vercingetorix (Caesar, 
B.G. vii. 63), the ancient capital was abolished. Its inhabitants were 
transferred to the newly established Augustodunum, a specimen of 
bureaucratic town-planning on an ambitious scale, perpetuating the 
name of the ruler under whom it was conceived. The Aedui had long 
been on specially friendly terms with Rome. Caesar (B.G. i. 33. 2) 
and Tacitus (Ann. xi. 25. 2.) refer to the ‘bond of brotherhood’ between 
the two states, and Tacitus (ibid.) mentions an ‘ancient treaty’, which 
must have been in existence as early as 121 B.C. (Livy, Epit. 61, ‘Aeduo- 
rum... sociorum populi Romani’). This ‘fraternity’ was still remem- 
bered in the fourth century A.D. (see Panegyrici Latini, viii (W. Baehrens, 
v), 2, ‘plurimis senatusconsultis fratres populi Romani appellati sunt’). 
That an anti-Roman party, however, existed is shown by the activities 
of Dumnorix (Caesar, B.G. i. 9. 16-20 and v. 6~7), and an Aeduan, 
Iulius Sacrouir, was one of the leaders in the Gallic revolt against 
Tiberius in A.D. 21 (Tacitus, Ann. iii. 40-46). Nothing in Tacitus’ 
account of this event is more interesting than his evidence for the fact 
that in A.D. 21 Augustodunum was already what we should call a Univer- 
sity town—‘Augustodunum caput gentis armatis cohortibus Sacrouir 
occupauerat ut nobilissimam Galliarum subolem, liberalibus studiis ibi 
operatam, et eo pignore parentes propinquosque eorum adiungeret; 
simul arma occulte fabricata iuuentuti dispertit’ (ibid. 43). Three 
centuries later this ‘great Roman seminary’, as Furneaux calls it, was 
still, after grave vicissitudes, engaged in the production of scholars, 
orators, and administrators. 
During the anarchy of Gallienus’ reign, Postumus usurped imperial 
authority in Gaul in a.p. 259. After his death in a.p. 268 Augustodunum, 
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loyal to its ‘bond of brotherhood’ with Rome, revolted against the 
secessionist state and invoked the aid of the Roman emperor, Claudius 
II (Gothicus). Claudius, however, was too busy during his brief reign, 
dealing with the Alamanni and the Goths, to give aid to Augustodunum, 
and the city was besieged, captured, and sacked in a.p. 269—‘diuum 
Claudium . . . ad recuperandas Gallias primi sollicitauerunt exspectan- 
tesque eius auxilium septem mensibus clausi et omnia inopiae miseranda 
perpessi tum demum inrumpendas rebellibus Gallicanis portas reli- 
querunt, cum fessi obserare (or obseruare) non possent’ (Panegyrici 
Latini, viii (W. Baehrens, v), 4). Its capture, formerly attributed to 
Tetricus, was probably the work of Victorinus (see E. Galletier, Panégy- 
riques Latins, vol. i(1949), p. 111). After the death of Claudius Gothicus 
(A.D. 270) his vigorous successor, Aurelian, having dealt with Eastern 
problems, reached Gaul in a.p. 274 and ended the regnum Galliarum, 
which had lasted fifteen years, by his victory near Chalons-sur-Marne 
(clade Catalaunica, Pan. viii. 4). The death of Aurelian in A.D. 275 was 
followed by a series of brief reigns, but equilibrium was restored at last 
by the accession of Diocletian at the end of a.p. 284. After some years 
of rule with Maximian as his colleague Diocletian in A.D. 293 established 
the ‘tetrarchy’, from which point onwards Constantius Chlorus became 
responsible for the organization of Gaul. Maximian had succeeded 
against the peasant-brigands known as Bagaudae (A.D. 285), but had 
failed against the Menapian rebel Carausius, who had seized Britain 
and the north of Gaul. Constantius succeeded in driving Carausius out 
of Boulogne, but it was not until A.D. 296 that he was able to dispose of 
Carausius’ murderer and successor, Allectus, from whom he recovered 
Britain. 

There followed a programme of post-war reconstruction such as 
twentiethtcentury Europe is only too familiar with, and Augustodunum 
was an immediate and prominent beneficiary. The good work was 
carried or}, first by Constantius, and, after his death at York in A.p. 306, 
by his son Constantine. Two speeches in the collection known as the 
Panegyrici Latini express the gratitude of the Augustodunensian com- 
munity to these two emperors for the benefits received. The first of 
these speeches is Eumenius’ pro Instaurandis Scholis (prob. A.D. 298), 
the second is by an anonymous orator and belongs to A.D. 312. 

The latter speech, Pan. viii (W. Baehrens, v), was delivered in Con- 
stantine’s presence at Augusta Treuerorum (Tréves), the capital of the 
Prefecture of Gaul. It contains a vivid account of the disaster of A.D. 
269 and of the measures adopted by Constantius to repair its lamentable 
effects. ‘These measures can only have been very limited in scope, since 
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the city did not recover anything like its previous size and importance 
(see Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. ‘Augustodunum’, and authorities 
cited there). The Gauls of the late third and early fourth centuries had, 
moreover, undergone another experience familiar in modern Europe: 
after the sufferings of occupation, liberation had brought discomfort and 
disillusion. Augustodunum had been so crippled with taxation that 
Constantine had felt obliged to relieve it by substantial reductions, and 
it is for this favour that the orator offers his city’s grateful thanks to the 
emperor. The bright prospects envisaged in Eumenius’ speech of A.D. 
298 in honour of Constantius had, alas, been only partly fulfilled. 
Eumenius’ oration, Pan. iv (W. Baehrens, ix; Galletier, v) is of 
particular interest because of the attractive personality of the orator 
and the nature of his theme, both calculated to win the sympathy of 
scholars and teachers. Eumenius was a native of Autun. His grand- 
father, long since dead, had been an Athenian rhetor, who had come to 
the town after a long period of lecturing in Rome, and had settled there 
as Professor of Rhetoric in the celebrated scholae Maenianae, where he 
was still teaching when more than eighty years old (ch. 17). Eumenius, 
too, became a rhetor, but, if we may argue from his silence, he had not 
studied or taught at Autun. When Constantius became Caesar of the 
West in A.D. 293, he appointed Eumenius as his private secretary 
(magister memoriae) in much the same way as persons of academic 
antecedents were seconded to government departments during the late 
war (ch. 6). This appointment, however, led in the end to his return to 
academic life in a position of the highest honour in his native city. 
Among the public buildings at Autun ruined in the disaster of A.D. 
269, none can have been more deeply regretted than the scholae Maeni- 
anae. 'This academy had been the pride of the city. Whatever the date 
of its foundation, it continued the tradition that reached back to the 
reign of Tiberius. It had been an imposing building, on an impressive 
site—‘praecipuo . . . loco positum quasi inter ipsos oculos ciuitatis, inter 
Apollinis templum atque Capitolium’ (ch. 9). The Capitolium con- 
tained a temple of Minerua, and Eumenius is impressed with the 
appropriateness for a place of learning of a site midway between the 
homes of these two patrons of culture (ibid.). Constantius, as befitted 
a ruler of his humanity and enlightenment, longed for the restoration 
of this famous college, and as soon as works of first priority such as 
housing, repopulation, water-supply, and essential public buildings 
(e.g. temples) had got under way (ch. 4), he turned his thoughts to the 
requirements of higher education. The work of the college, like that of 
war-damaged universities today, had been carried on after a fashion in 
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extramural premises—intra priuatos parietes (ch. 9). It so happened 
that the Principal, who was also an active teacher, had recently died 
(ch. 5), and Constantius felt the need to appoint as his successor a teacher 
who was also an administrator; so he chose Eumenius, the professor who 
had been his private secretary for four years. This appointment, pre- 


sumably made in A.D. 297, was apparently linked up with plans for the — 


restoration of the college, a scheme for which Eumenius had unbounded 
enthusiasm. The salarium of a magister memoriae was HS. 300,000 (see 
Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. ‘magister memoriae’). So far from 
wishing Eumenius’ position to be in any way reduced by his return to 
academic life, the emperors (i.e. in effect, Constantius) doubled his 
emoluments—‘salarium me liberalissimi principes ex huius rei publicae 
uiribus in sexcenis milibus nummum accipere iusserunt, non quoniam non 
amplius tribuere commodis meis uellent . . ., sed ut trecena illa sestertia, 
quae sacrae memoriae magister acceperam, in honore priuati huius 
magisterii addita pari sorte geminarent’ (ch. 11). This enormous salary 
must excite the envy of the best paid vice-chancellor or principal of 
today, though it has been suggested (by L. C. Purser, in Hermathena, 
vol. xlvi, 1931) that the HS. 600,000 constituted the endowment of 
Eumenius’ office, and that the annual receipts would not have amounted 
to more than 6 per cent. of this figure. Whatever the truth of that, 
Eumenius declined to benefit personally from the emperors’ munifi- 
cence. He surrendered his salary as a contribution towards the expenses 
of restoration—‘sescena illa, quantum ad honorem spectat, accipi 
oportet, re autem atque usu delego patriae et ipsi potissimum operi in 
quo studia nostra celebranda sunt’ (ch. 16). The suspicious reader may 
see in this gesture of self-denial a piece of play-acting arranged behind 
the scenes with the emperor’s propaganda department; but it is a sus- 
picion that could certainly not be proved, and Eumenius is entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt. His profession of indifference to material gain 
is, indeed, expressed in the rhetorical and highflown manner of the 
panegyrists, with something of the pedant thrown in—‘quid igitur mihi 
cum numerata pecunia? immo quid cum ullis opibus aut Midae regis 
aut Croesi aut ipsius qui auro dicitur fluxisse Pactoli, cum diuina haec 
testimonia [i.e. the emperors’ letter of appointment, quoted below] 
omnibus diuitiis atque ipsis deorum praemiis anteponam? nisi forte 
Pythiados illius excellentem Socratis sapientiam uaticinatae aut ma- 
gnificentius carmen uidetur aut uerius quam quod Iouii Herculiique [i.e. 
Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius, and Constantius] pronuntiant, quorum 
ne nutus quidem possunt, non modo dicta reuocari’ (ch. 16). This 
rhetorical manner of expression, ubiquitous in the Panegyrici, is not, 
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however, inconsistent with sincerity, and I am impelled to believe in the 
sincerity of Eumenius, if only because he is in fact a much less glib 
panegyrist than the other orators whose speeches are preserved in the 
collection. 

Eumenius begins his speech with an apology for the professor turned 
civil servant who finds himself for the first (and last, ch. 2) time in the 
predicament of having to speak in public, and in the presence of an 
august personage, the Governor of Lugdunensis. But he is fortified by 
the knowledge of his purpose, which is formally and publicly to request 
‘ut Maenianae illae scholae quondam pulcherrimo opere et studiorum 
frequentia celebres et inlustres iuxta cetera quae instaurantur opera ac 
templa reparentur’ (ch. 3). He describes the calamity suffered by the 
city nearly thirty years before, and, with the usual hyperbole of pane- 
gyric, praises Constantius and his colleagues for their recent efforts to 
repair the material and human damage sustained. Like the rest of the 
panegyrists he likes to draw upon history and mythology, evoking 
memories of Hercules and Fuluius Nobilior in his praise of the emperors’ 
protection of literature and learning. His estimate of the value of literary 
studies is in the spirit of Cicero’s Pro Archia—‘litteras omnium funda- 
menta esse uirtutum, utpote continentiae modestiae uigilantiae patien- 
tiae magistras. quae uniuersa cum in consuetudinem tenera aetate 
uenerunt, ad omnia deinceps officia uitae et ad ipsa quae diuersissima 
uidentur militiae atque castrorum munia conualescunt’ (ch. 8). This 
view is, fortunately, still held by the Civil Service Comeniosionnts: and is 
gaining ground in the Services. 

Having expounded the necessity for the restoration of the scholae 
Maenianae, the orator proceeds to explain how it can be carried out 
‘sine sumptu publico et cum laude sacrae largitionis’ (ch. 11), i.e. by the 
dedication to this purpose of his salarium, provided by imperial order. 
To show how he has been impelled to this act of self-denial, he reads out 
the emperors’ letter of appointment, which, as a testimony to his worth, 
he regards as an ample reward for his past services and an inspiration 
to still higher efforts in the future. This letter is of unique interest, and 
no apology is needed for imitating the orator by quoting it in full: 


“Merentur et Galli nostri ut eorum liberis, quorum uita in Augustodunen- 
sium oppido ingenuis artibus eruditur, et ipsi adulescentes, qui hilaro con- 
sensu meum Constantii Caesaris ex Italia reuertentis suscepere comitatum, 
ut eorum indoli consulere cupiamus. proinde quod aliud praemium his quam 
illud conferre debemus quod nec dare potest nec eripere fortuna? unde 
auditorio huic, quod uidetur interitu praeceptoris orbatum, te potissimum 
praeficere debuimus, cuius eloquentiam et grauitatem morum ex actus nostri 
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habemus administratione compertam. saluo igitur priuilegio dignitatis tuae 
hortamur ut professionem oratoriam repetas atque in supra dicta ciuitate, 
quam non ignoras nos ad pristinam gloriam reformare, ad uitae melioris 
studium adulescentium excolas mentes nec putes hoc munere ante partis 
aliquid tuis honoribus derogari, cum honesta professio ornet potius omnem 
quam destruat dignitatem. denique etiam salarium te in sescenis milibus 
nummum ex rei publicae uiribus consequi uolumus, ut intellegas meritis tuis - 
etiam nostram constare (doubtful reading) clementiam. uale, Eumeni, caris- 
sime nobis’ (ch. 14). 

Through several chapters the orator rhapsodizes over this communica- 
tion, comparing it in the panegyrical manner with the song of Amphion 
(ch. 15) and the Delphic pronouncement on Socrates (ch. 16). His 
reasons for devoting his salarium to the restoration of the scholae are 
indicated in a similar strain—‘si bello parta Marti dicantur, si mari 
quaesita Neptuno, si messes Cereri, si Mercurio lucra libantur, si item 
rerum omnium commoda ad cultum referuntur auctorum, ubi fas est 
docendi praemia consecrare nisi in sede dicendi?’ (ch. 17); and the 
reconstruction in Gaul is likened to the stabilization of the once wave- 
‘tossed island of Delos (ch. 18). Such historical and mythological 
comparisons are common in the Panegyrici, and are often extravagant 
and outlandish; but it must be admitted that the comparisons cited 
above, although hyperbolic, are well conceived and not intrinsically 
absurd. The passage containing them concludes with a majestic thought 
majestically expressed, being nothing less than a challenge on Rome’s 
behalf to the implications of Virgil’s orabunt causas melius—‘quo magis 
horum (sc. imperatorum) noua et incredibilis est uirtus et humanitas qui 
inter tanta opera bellorum ad haec quoque litterarum exercitia respiciunt 
atque illum temporum statum quo, ut legimus, Romana res plurimum 
terra et mari ualuit ita demum integrari putant, si non potentia, sed 
etiam eloquentia Romana reuirescat’ (ch. 19). 

Towards the end of the speech we are given a piece of interesting detail 
about the educational methods in the scholae Maenianae. The Very 
Important Person to whom the speech is addressed had, during his 
sojourn in Autun, paid such a visit of inspection to the half-ruined college 
as academic institutions are still liable to undergo. He had seen there 
geographical maps employed in the course of instruction, and the orator 
enlarges with some complacency on the wealth of detail they contain— 
‘omnium cum nominibus suis locorum situs spatia interualla descripta 
sunt, quidquid ubique fluminum oritur et conditur, quacumque se 
litorum sinus flectunt, qua uel ambitu cingit orbem uel impetu inrumpit 
oceanus’ (ch. 21). The orator makes a penetrating observation on the 
value of such visual aids—‘quo manifestius oculis discerentur quae 
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difficilius percipiuntur auditu’. His conception, however, of the chief 
purpose of geographical studies, viz. that patriotic students may be 
enabled to follow the progress of imperial triumphs, is somewhat dis- 
quieting. ‘Nunc enim’, he exclaims, ‘nunc demum iuuat orbem spectare 
depictum, cum in illo nihil uidemus alienum’ : we can understand the joy 
of a budding panegyrist at the realization that the atlas of the world is 
conterminous with the imperial dominion, but such a sentiment is not 
relevant to the serious study of geography." 

An attractive and endearing figure is this old Gallic orator with the 
Greek-sounding name that fits his character so well, proud of his 
Athenian ancestry, devoted to the cause of education, generous and dis- 
interested, with the natural eloquence that comes from sincerity and 
good taste. His voice is one of the first to herald in that Indian summer 
of the fourth century A.D., when hopes rose high after the calamities and 
insecurity of the third. We cannot listen to the expression of such hopes 
without some sense of pathos in our realization that, as far as per- 
manence is concerned, they were not to be fulfilled. As for Eumenius, 
it is satisfying to know that a street in Autun, the Rue Euméne, still 
commemorates the name of one who in his generation so loved and 
served the city. 

! For the ancient map cut on marble that was found at Autun and is supposed 
to have been subsequently buried under the foundations of a house, see Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (1873), vol. i, p. 401, s.v. ‘Bibracte’. 
I am indebted to my friend Professor R. P. Winnington-Ingram for the follow- 
ing note, derived from Millin’s Voyage dans les départemens du midi de la France 
(Paris, 1807), vol. i, p. 340: ‘It was a square block of marble with a map on each 
side and indications of several Italian towns, e.g. Bononia, Mutina, Parma, and 
Forum Gallorum, with the distances between them marked in the same way as 
on the Peutinger Itinerarium. There is no trace of Christianity; therefore it is 


presumed to have been pre-Constantine. It was presumably in the scholae 
Maenianae dealt with by Eumenius.’ 


THE MYTH OF NIOBE RATIONALIZED 
Tue following excerpt is taken from the De Incredibilibus of Palaephatus. 


Daciv as NidBn yuvit) 3doa Aibos tyéveto TH TraiSev. Sotis 
Aifov yevéoban é Aifou d&vOpwrtrov, Eoti. TS GANGEs 
Exe1 OSe. NidBns traiSav, troitjoas Tis elkdvac AiSivnv Eotnoev 
TH TULBw. EAcyov ovv of trapiévtes NioBn AiSivn Eri TH 
otrep Kai viv Aéyetan ‘ Tapa Tov ‘HpaKAta Kai 
tov ‘Eppijv toiotov fiv KdxKeivo, GAA’ ovxi NidBn 
tyéveto. 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN’S TRANSLATION 
OF HOMER’S JLIAD 


By H.C. FAY 


HE Iliads of Homer Prince of Poetts, Translated according to the 

Greeke, by Geo Chapman, was published in 1611, though parts of 
it had appeared as early as 1598. The Odysses [sic] came out in 1614 
and The Crowne of All Homers Workes (i.e. Hymns, Batrachomyomachia, 
etc.) about 1624. Chapman’s position as the greatest translator of 
Homer lasted for a century. His work was then superseded by Pope’s. 
It came into fashion again in the nineteenth century with the enthusi- 
astic advocacy of Keats, Coleridge, and Lamb, and was reprinted or 
edited several times. But now it is little read, and that is a pity. I pro- 
pose to indicate its value both as an English poem and as a document in 
the history of the classics. 

The Odysses and most of Chapman’s other translations were written 
in rhymed decasyllables; but the metre of the Jliads is rhymed four- 
teeners, the Common Measure, as it is called in hymn-books. It had 
been used by other translators before Chapman; by Phaer for Vergil, 
by Turberville and by Golding for Ovid, and by one Arthur Hall for 
a bad translation of Iliad i-x.' It had the practical advantage that 
rhymes were not too frequent, and to my mind it has dignity; but it was 
going out of fashion, and the Jliads was the last great work in which it 
was used. Neither in the decasyllables nor in the fourteeners does the 
metre bound the sense, as it does in, say, John Gilpin or Pope’s Homer: 
frequent enjambement and variations of pause and of stress permit an 
effect (so far as metre is concerned) as free as Homer’s unrhymed 
hexameters. Here is a specimen, from the beginning of ii: 


The other Gods and knights at arms all night slept; only Jove 
Sweet slumber seiz’d not; he discours’d how best he might approve 
His vow made for Achilles’ grace, and make the Grecians find 

His miss in much death. All ways cast, this counsel serv’d his mind 
With most allowance, to dispatch a harmful dream to greet 

The king of men. 


But it must be admitted that Chapman offers much to deter modern 
readers, whether they know Greek or not. The non-classic will simply 
find him obscure: the lines already quoted have probably exemplified 


? Probably unknown to Chapman, for he never reviles it. It was from the 
French of Hugues Salel. 
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this. Some of Chapman’s obscurity is due to his abstract diction: e.g. 
‘find his miss in much death’, or ‘this counsel serv’d his mind with most 
allowance’. Some is due to latinism, both of vocabulary and of syntax. 
Examples are: magnify (= magni facio = value highly); Optimates; 
eagerly bearing (= aegre ferens); which howsoever thou abhor’ st (as if quae 
quamuis oderis); and much use of Oratio Obliqua, where Homer gives 


Oratio Recta. But neither of these explanations will console the non- 
classic. 


The classic, who knows what Homer said, will be continually ex- 
asperated to find that Chapman says something else. Take xi. 113-17: 
cos SE Aéwov EAdqOIO Tayeins 
Pnidiws ouvéage, AaBaov 
eis GtraAdv TE og’ 
1) & citrep Te oxeddv, OU SUVaTai 
Xpaloueiv. 
Now hear Chapman: 


And as a lion having found the furrow of a hind, 

Where she hath calv’d two little twins, at will and ease doth grind 
Their joints, snatcht in his solid jaws, and crusheth into mist 
Their tender lives; their dam, though near, not able to resist. 


Is not crusheth into mist the clumsiest of metrical stopgaps? And later 
I shall quote even more striking interpolations. 
Or take this passage, vi. 448-65: 
And such a stormy day shall come, in mind and soul I know, 
When sacred Troy shall shed her towers, for tears of overthrow; 
When Priam, all his birth and power, shall in those tears be drown’d. 
But neither Troy’s posterity so much my soul doth wound, 
Priam, nor Hecuba herself, nor all my brothers’ woes 
(Who though so many and so good, must all be food for foes), 
As thy sad state, when some rude Greek shall lead thee weeping hence, 
Thy free days clouded, and a night of captive violence 
Loading thy temples, out of which thine eyes must never see, 
But spin the Greek wives webs of task, and their fetch-water be 
To Argos, from Messeides, or clear Hypéria’s spring; 
Which howsoever thou abhor’st, Fate’s such a shrewish thing 
She will be mistress; whose curst hands when they shall crush out cries 
From thy oppressions (being beheld by other enemies) 
Thus will they nourish thy extremes: “This dame was Hector’s wife, 
A man that at the wars of Troy did breathe the worthiest life 
Of all their army’. This again will rub thy fruitful wounds, 
To miss the man that to thy bonds could give such narrow bounds, 
But that day shall not wound mine eyes: the solid heap of night 
Shall interpose, and stop mine ears against thy plaints and plight. 
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As a piece of English writing, this is not unimpressive; over-elaborate 
indeed, and obscure in places, but charged with emotion, resonant 
(declaim the first couplet), and with flashes of brilliance (their fetch- 
water is excellent'); but it is utterly un-homeric and un-Greek in its load 
of alliteration, puns, metaphor, antithesis, personification, and other 
tricks of euphuism. Matthew Arnold underlines this point heavily in 
his lectures On Translating Homer. 

But if Chapman does not show us Homer, he shows us vividly and in 
detail that impact of classical literature on the medieval mind which we 
call the Renaissance. The classics have meant different things to different 
generations and individuals, and in Chapman we can study their meaning 
to a serious, though muddled, Renaissance student. 

To do this we have to examine his materials and his use of them. 
He claimed to have translated from the Greek, but even in his own day 
it was buzzed abroad that he used a Latin version. There is short but 
damning evidence at xvii. 599, where he translates d6otéov by mouth: 
this could only be done by way of the ambiguous Latin, os. And there 
is, in fact, a mass of similar evidence which enables us to name the texts 
he used—a piece of research initiated by Dr. Franck-Louis Schoell in 
Etudes sur I’ Humanisme Continental en Angleterre (Paris, 1926). The 
five most important of Chapman’s aids are as follows. 

1. The edition of Homer by Spondanus, alias Jean de Sponde, a 
subject of Henry of Navarre. It is a folio, with parallel columns of Greek 
and Latin, broken at irregular intervals by a commentary. The Latin 
version (probably an older one slightly revised) is painfully literal, even 
to the point of obscurity. The commentary is not linguistic or gram- 
matical, but points out the lessons in rhetoric, science, ethics, and theo- 
logy to be drawn from the inspired poet (Spondanus was a serious young 
Huguenot). This was Chapman’s fundamental source. 

2. Laurentius Valla’s Latin version. Valla was a Florentine of the 
Medici era, who also translated Thucydides. His version of the 
Iliad was rather a free paraphrase than a translation, and contained 
some blunders, but it was stylish Latin prose. Chapman, though he 
refers to it disparagingly, used it more than he chose to admit. Cf. iv. 
308-9: 

Kai oi TrdéAeas Kai Telxe’ ErrdpSouv, 
voov Kai Gupov évi ExovtTes. 


Valla: ‘Illi veteres . . . hac disciplina, hoc more, hoc animo in bellis 
usi, multas urbes multaque oppida expugnaverunt.’ 


* On the other hand, Thus will they nourish thy extremes is a vile phrase. 
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Chapman imitates Valla’s epanaphora: 

‘And with this discipline’, said he, ‘this form, these minds, this trust, 

Our ancestors have walls and towns laid level with the dust.’ 

He followed Valla into some pitfalls too. Perhaps the worst was the 
creation of a King ‘Rheuns’ of Lycia, who began life as Rheuntem, being 
Valla’s mistake for péovta, an epithet of the Lycian river Xanthus in 
vi. 172. 

3. Scapula’s Lexicon. This was a standard work in the sixteenth 
century, and long afterwards. A copy cost 15s. in 1583. It is a folio, 
with two columns of print to a page. The words are arranged not 
simply in alphabetical order, but grouped according to their presumed, 
and sometimes fantastic, derivations. An alphabetical index at the back 
gives the number of the column where a word is to be found. Explana- 
tions are in Latin, and there are meagre illustrative examples. To 
Chapman’s use of Scapula we owe a prosy patch at xiv. 516-17: 

&p’ “Ytreptvopa, troipeva Aadv, 
oOUTa KaT& AaTra&pny. 

Scapula, s.v. Aotra&pn: ‘Dicitur ea pars corporis quae posita est inter 
costas nothas, & ossa quae ad ilia pertinent, quod inanis sit, & 
desideat. Hip. in lib. tepi &yudv.’ 

Chapman: 

Atrides’ javelin chac’t 
Duke Hyperenor, wounding him in that part that is plac’t 


Betwixt the short ribs and the bones that to the triple gut 
Have pertinence. 


Chapman quotes the definition and reference to Hippocrates, in his 
Commentary, without acknowledgments to Scapula; and then marvels 
‘how excellent an Anatomist our Homer was’. 

4. Calepinus’ Dictionary. This was another standard work. Copies 
cost from 16s. to 6s. 8d.,2 presumably according to their condition. The 
Latin words are explained in Latin, and often illustrated by quotations. 
After the first few editions brief synonyms in modern languages were 
given, which sometimes did not tally with the Latin explanations. Of 
course Chapman never confesses to using a Latin dictionary, but he is 
caught out at vi. 243: al€ovona, rendered by Spondanus porticibus. 

Chapman: ‘Walking porches, galleries, to keep off rain and sun’. 
Calepinus, s.v. porticus: ‘Angl. A gallerie or, walking place out of the 
sunne. Gal. Un pourmenoir pour le soleil ou pour la pluie.’ 


' T. Baldwin, Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, vol. i, p. 422. 
2 Baldwin, vol. i, p. 377 (Colopine cum onomastico); p. 492 (Caps Dictionari). 
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5. Natalis Comes’ Mythologia. This was a handbook of classical 
myths, names, titles, with rational and moralizing explanations. It had 
an index. Its use is more evident in Chapman’s original poems, but iv. 
89 shows it: 


evpe AuKcovos vidv, Te Kporrepdv Te, EoTAdTa. 


Chapman: 


And sought for Lycian Pandarus, a man that being bred 
Out of a faithless family, she thought was fit to shed 

The blood of any innocent, and break the convenant sworn; 
He was Lycaon’s child; whom Jove into a wolf did turn 
For sacrificing of a child; and yet in arms renown’d 

As one that was inculpable: him Pallas standing found. 


Spondanus, observing in his commentary that the gods use fit instru- 
ments for their purposes,' says of Pandarus, Erat autem perfida ex gente 
oriundus. Chapman’s curiosity was whetted, and he decided to look 
up the family in Natalis. Pandarus was not in the index, but Lycaon 
was; and Chapman learned that he was a king of Arcadia, turned into 
a wolf for sacrificing a child to Jupiter: it did not occur to him that this 
Lycaon could hardly be the father of Lycian Pandarus. With ‘inculpable’ 
we return to Spondanus, whose version gave inculpabilemque fortemque 
for Te Kpatepév Te. 

Behind the pretence of scholarship that is here exposed, lie certain 
fundamental assumptions. The first is that Homer never nods. He is 
an unfailing oracle on all matters, not only of poetry, but also of art, 
architecture, anatomy, physics, politics, morals, and theology; and if 
ever he seems in his poem to be otherwise, Chapman must interpret 
him aright for us—even to the point of falsification. Hence the labour- 
ing of architectural and anatomical detail about galleries and guts; 
hence the mythological moralising of Pandarus’ family. Hence also 
crusheth into mist, which I quoted on p. 105 as apparent padding. For, in 
fact, Chapman looked up éravpéw in Scapula, where it is fancifully listed 
as a derivative of aUpa: and avpa is itself explained as ‘an expiration 
proceeding from dampness’. That, and not the rhyme resist, accounts 
for crusheth into mist; and no doubt Chapman read a profound biological 
lesson into the line. He finds similar teaching in Menelaus’ exclamation 
of disgust in vii. 99: 


GAN’ piv travtes USwp Kal yoia yévoiobe. 


* Cf. what was said on p. 106 about Spondanus’s comments. 
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Chapman, ignoring the mood of the verb, writes: 


But you are earth and water all, which symbolis’d! in one 
Have fram’d your faint unfiery spirits. 


That is to say, the Greeks were the opposite of Cleopatra or the Dau- 
phin’s horse, both which were all air and fire; and Homer is well 
grounded in the theory of the four elements. Above all, Homer must 
always inculcate the loftiest moral principles. In xxi. 281 Achilles 
dreads drowning; but in Chapman his complairit is only this, ‘weak 
water’s luxury must make my death blush’. At vi. 234-6 Homer has a 
famous and cynical comment on the chivalrous interchange of armour by 
Diomede and Glaucus: 

Ev’ atte Kpoviins ppévas é€éAeto Zeus, 

ds Trpds TUSeiSnv tevye’ GueiBe, 

ExaTopBor’ 

Chapman (with some apology in a marginal note) gives: 


And then did Jupiter elate? 
The mind of Glaucus, who to show his reverence to the state 
Of virtue in his grandsire’s heart, and gratulate beside 
The offer of so good a friend, exchang’d in that good pride 
Curets of gold for those of brass that did on Diomede shine, 
One of a hundred oxen’s worth, the other but of nine. 


In the pursuit of edification Chapman finds allegory a great help. 
Minerva is often made an allegory of Wisdom (this goes back to Greek 
writers), Juno of State Policy (this is Chapman’s discovery); and the 
whole Odyssey is an allegory of ‘mans necessarie or fatal passage through 
many afflictions (according with the most sacred Letter) to his natural 
haven and countrey’—and in this journey, when he meets Queen Aréte, 
Chapman’s note assures us that she is Virtue. 

His other fundamental assumption, which all the Elizabethans make, 
is that Homer’s world is his world. We have already seen that 
Homer’s science is supposed to be Elizabethan. So is his seamanship. 
In vii. 5-6, in the simile from rowing a galley, Chapman writes: 

When with their sallow polisht oars, long lifted from the falls, 

Their wearied arms, dissolv’d with toil can scarce strike one stroke} more. 


The ‘falls’ being davits, or something like them, Chapman’s seamen have 
lowered the long-boat, and are towing their becalmed galleon. Again, 


' Symbolis’d is a technical term of alchemy for combined; cf. Marlowe, II 
Tamberlaine, 1. iv, for the same figure. 

? Spondanus gave extulit for t&Aeto. 

3 The dragging syllables here are effective. 
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in xv. 727-46, when Ajax, defending the beached galleys, is forced from 
the forecastle down into the ship, Chapman sends him below hatches to 
shoot (out of a port-hole it would seem). Contemporary habits of 
thought are in the same way ascribed: Hector at xviii. 287 refers to the 
English grievance about the billeting of troops; at xxii. 510-11 he is 
shown to have had (like Dr. Donne) a morbid interest in winding- 
sheets. 

These misconceptions were a serious hindrance to Chapman as a 
scholar, but not as a poet. The belief in Homer’s didactic value was the 
main force that drove him through the work of translation. The 
unconscious modernizing of Homer enabled him often to write with 
a confident sureness based on real life. His seamen are more real for 
being Elizabethan. “The Sun-lov’d' Lycian greens, that breed our 
archery’ (v. 173) are in Hertfordshire? rather than Lycia; but, for that 
very reason, they are more real. Real also is Sarpedon’s home in xii. 
310-15 (it may have been Hatfield House; or perhaps a smaller house, 
Standon Hall, where Chapman served as a young man): 


Glaucus, say, why are we honour’d more 
Than other men of Lycia, in place; with greater store 
Of meats and cups; with goodlier roofs; delightsome gardens; walks; 


More lands and better; so much wealth, that court and country talks, 
Of us and our possessions? 


And despite the defects admitted earlier, I by no means abandon 
Chapman’s claim to be esteemed a fine poet. Scarcely a page of his long 
work but shows some first-rate lines. Here are some: 


The powers that I compel 
Shall throw thee hence, and make thy head run ope the gates of Hell. 
(iv. 646) 

They never see the flying sun, nor hear the winds that breathe. (viii. 481) 
All whose bright turrets on the sea in sandy Pylos shine. (ix. 153) 

The batter’d Centre* flew 
In clouds of dust about their ears, rais’d from the horses’ hooves, 
That beat a thunder out of earth as terrible as Jove’s.5 (xi. 151-3) 


' Sun-lov’d = ‘loved by Apollo’: Chapman remembered iv. 119, xvi. 514, 
etc., but of course intended also the sense of ‘sunny’. He regularly equates 
‘Apollo’ and ‘Sun’, and finds allegory thereby. 

? Chapman was a Hitchin man, and elsewhere refers to ‘those fair greens 
where thou didst English me’ (sc. Homer). 

3 Spondanus gave portas inferni penetraturum. 

* i.e. earth—a common Elizabethan usage. 

’ This comes by way of Spondanus, multisoni pedes eguorum aere terram 
pulsantes, which roused memories of Vergil, Aen. vi. 590-1. 
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Thou Flood, whose silent gliding waves the under ground doth bear." 
(xv. 36) 
Die, die, my friend! What tears are these? What sad looks spoil thy face? 
(xxi. 106) 
Out he cried, 
‘Deiphobus! Another lance!’ Lance nor Deiphobus 
Stood near his call. (xxii. 294-5) 


If you want a longer passage, get out a copy from a library and read 
the arming of Agamemnon at the beginning of xi. It is fine poetry, and 
yet it exemplifies most of Chapman’s peculiarities. The second line 
took its shape because Spondanus disapproved of the suggestion that a 
god could not see in the dark. The ‘Orthian song’ (or dp610s voyos) was 
known to Chapman from Spondanus and Natalis. ‘As full of gloss as 
glass’ has a background too complicated to trace here, involving 
Spondanus’ version, Calepinus on candidus and splendidus, Chapman’s 
own version of ix. 366, and Horace, Odes 111. xiii. Ulysses’ bark ‘at 
anchor’ and Agamemnon’s ‘buttons’ are anachronisms. Two of the 
finest lines are built out of ill-digested or half-understood scraps of 
learning: 

Blew out all darkness? from their limbs and set their hearts on fire. 


This is not in Homer at all; but a note in Spondanus used the words 
inflammari and accendit, and a line or so later mentioned that Plutarch 
compares strife to a conflagration (incendium) ; and from these suggestions 
Chapman himself, as it were, caught fire. 


And on a sable cloud, 
To bring them furious to the field, sat thundring out aloud. 


The Greek is érri 8 €yS0UTrnoav ; Spondanus, instrepuerunt autem. Chap- 
man looked up instrepo in Calepinus, and found, first, in aliqua re 
strepitum do, then aliquando accipitur pro simplici strepo (‘sometimes 
taken as equal to the simple strepo’)—but, the entry continues, cum 
quadam intentione soni. Chapman was not sure if intentio meant inten- 
tion, or (as it does) intensification. So he decided to include all possible 
meanings in his version: sound in (or on) something (‘on a sable cloud’); 
intention (“To bring them furious to the field’); and intensification of the 
sound (‘thund’ring out aloud’). Yet if Homer himself had written Eng- 
lish, could he have improved on that full-mouthed close of a gorgeous 
paragraph? I can hardly find a better example of Chapman’s gift for 
mixing together the smell of dusty folios and the living breath of poetry. 


1 A fine exercise in liquids and nasals! 
2 ‘Blew out all starkness’ (i.e. numbness) was the 1598 version. 


THE PROMISE OF HERCULANEUM 


By H. A. B. WHITE 


LTHOUGH the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79 overwhelmed both 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, the importance of Herculaneum has 
today been eclipsed by the comparative ease of excavation and the size 
of Pompeii. Ten years ago it was estimated that for every one visitor 
to Herculaneum there were four to Pompeii. This was not always so: 
from 1709, when Prince d’Elbceuf, excavating an old well, accidentally 
struck a part of the theatre at Herculaneum, until 1781, when one of his 
successors, La Vega, was ordered to turn to Pompeii, Herculaneum was 
considered to be the more important find. Under Charles III of Naples, 
the engineers Alcubierre, Weber, and La Vega worked there. 

The importance of Pompeii, as compared with Herculaneum, in the 
eyes of archaeologists and scholars, is reflected in the literature on the 
subject: while there has been much detailed and recent research on 
Pompeii, Herculaneum has attracted the attention of few scholars.! Now 
that most of the interesting districts of Pompeii have been uncovered, 
archaeologists with modern equipment may concentrate on Hercu- 
laneum. 

The early history of Herculaneum is obscure. Strabo sums up its 
first inhabitants in the sentence: “The Oscans used to possess both 
Herculaneum and her neighbour Pompeii, which lies on the river Sarno; 
next came the Etruscans and Pelasgians, and thereafter the Samnites; 
but these also were expelled from the places.’ Yet its inhabitants of 
later days were proud to trace back their origin to the Greek god Heracles, 
and there is no doubt that this town shows more evidence of Greek 
influence in its works of art than Pompeii. Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
(1. xliv) gives the mythical account of its founding in these words: 

“HpoxAfjs érrel Te Kort” "ItaAiav Gtravta as EBOUAETO 
Kai 6 vauTiKds otTpatds odos "IBnpias d@ixeto, Tois Tas 


Aagupoov Kal TroAixvny Eravipou KTicas, Evba 6 
évavAdyet. 


The early definite history of Herculaneum is associated with the wars 
of the Samnites and Romans in Campania. By the year 420 B.c. both 
Capua and Cumae were in the hands of the Samnites, and there is little 

* Dall’ Osso, Ercolano, 1907; Waldstein and Shoobridge, Herculaneum, Past, 
Present and Future, 1908; Amedeo Maiuri, Herculanum, 1932; id., Ercolano, 


1947; Corti, Destruction and Resurrection of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 1939 
(Eng. trans. 1951). 
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doubt that the whole of Campania, including Herculaneum, passed 
under their sway. Less than a hundred years later, however, the Cam- 
panians had been defeated by the Romans after joining in a revolt with 
the Latins, and Capua, together with the smaller communities of Cam- 
pania, became dependent as civitates sine suffragio. 

Naples was an ally of Rome during the attacks of Pyrrhus of Epirus. 
The years 328-216 B.c. passed under the leadership of Rome, whilst 
even after Capua joined the forces of Hannibal, Naples and the sur- 
rounding towns remained faithful to Rome. From Cannae, 216 B.c., 
until Hannibal was obliged to leave Campania, in 211 B.c., the fortunes 
of Herculaneum do not call for reference from contemporary writers. 

At some time during the Social War Herculaneum must have aban- 
doned Rome because, in 89 B.c., the town was retaken for the Romans 
by a certain Titus Didius, legate of Sulla. Like Pompeii and Surrentum, 
it then became a Roman munictpium and the citizens settled down to the 
quiet, peaceful life of a fully romanized township. 

The possibility of impending disaster was not even considered at 
Herculaneum. It is true that Strabo, as geologist, had described the 
crater of Vesuvius as ‘ash-like in appearance, and it shows cave-like 
hollows in sooty-coloured rocks, so that one may surmise that the place 
was once afire . . .’, but neither the inhabitants of Pompeii nor Hercu- 
laneum appear to have believed that the volcano might still be active. 
Pictures of the mountain were found in each town. That of Herculaneum 
shows the broken peak, known today as Somma, whilst the picture at 
Pompeii gives a rougher and more rugged slope, but neither shows any 
smoke. Even in A.D. 63, when public and private buildings in the town 
were razed to the ground by an earthquake, the fear that something 
worse might follow does not appear to have been felt. The simple 
inscription of A.D. 76, ‘IMP. CAESAR. VESPASIANUS. AUG. . . . TEMPLUM. 
MATRIS. DEUM. TERRAE. MOTU. CONLAPSUM. RESTITUIT’, unearthed at 
Herculaneum, gives proof of a fixed confidence in the future. 

The two famous letters of the younger Pliny (vi. 16 and vi. 20) give 
a vivid account of the eruption as he witnessed it and describe his own 
and his uncle’s movements as far away as Misenum. He succeeds in 
conveying to us the terrifying phenomena of the scene which he depicts 
on a large canvas: ‘. . . mare in se resorberi et tremore terrae quasi 
repelli videbamus. certe processerat litus, multaque animalia maris 
siccis harenis detinebat. ab altero latere nubes atra et horrenda ignei 
Spiritus tortis vibratisque discursibus rupta in longas flammarum figuras 
dehiscebat: fulguribus illae et similes et maiores erant.’ His description 


is general. We cannot expect to glean from it the vital difference 
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between the burials of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Perhaps the position 
of Herculaneum, only four and a half miles from the cone of Vesuvius, 
much nearer than Pompeii, helps to explain this difference. 

The hot cinders, or scoriae, and small stones, or Japilli, which were 
carried along by the winds and dropped for miles around Vesuvius 
buried Pompeii almost uniformly at a depth of 18-20 feet. Many of the 
houses were not completely buried and several of the inhabitants 
managed to return and recover their possessions shortly afterwards. By 
making tunnels down into their houses they were able to remove many 
portable treasures. The fact that 2,000 are thought to have perished 
here indicates that some of the Pompeians hoped to save their lives by 
bolting window and door, thus keeping out the effects of the eruption. 
Hence those who were not poisoned by the choking sulphur fumes were 
laid low by falling masonry as the weight of accumulated ash caused 
whole roofs to cave in. 

Ash alone covered Pompeii: the entombment of Herculaneum was 
both swifter and more secure. Here, since the town was situated nearer 
to the cone, it received the condensing steam, or ‘rain’, which generally 
accompanies volcanic eruptions. This mixed with the ash, forming a 
muddy flow which later solidified. In some places it became almost as 
hard as cement. In others, where the pressure of the ground forming 
above it was not so great, it could be removed in ‘flakes’. 

Many movable objects were swept along in this stream of muddy ash, 
which must have reached the strength of a small torrent, judging from 
the discovery of important, large vases some distance from the town. 
This substance virtually hermetically sealed all it covered from the 
corroding acids which tend to destroy or wear away long buried works 
of metal. Some of the finds at Herculaneum are as well preserved as if 
they had been uncovered from the sands of Egypt. 

Naturally the uneven stratum which covered Herculaneum has made 
excavation there difficult just as has the hardness of the ‘tufa’, as the 
solidified muddy ash is called. In any case, Herculaneum, unlike Pom- 
peii, was not situated in a valley, but, according to Sisenna (frags. 53 
and 54.), on a small hill or headland overlooking the sea. ‘Today most 
finds are recovered from a depth of 65-80 feet below the present 
ground-level. 

Another significant feature of the uncovering of Herculaneum is that 
less than twenty bodies have been recovered so far (1950). Evidence is 
almost conclusive that there was never any thought that the town would 
survive. Sauve qui peut appears to have been the watchword. Only one 
pathetic body was found lying in the street surrounded by a collection of 
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silverware, his hand still clenching a money bag. The other bodies seem 
to have been trapped, rather than overcome, in the act of recovering 
their own or other people’s valuables. 

Again, a passage in Suetonius (Titus, para. 8), which praises the action 
of the emperor Titus in caring for the evacuation of survivors, shows 
that thousands escaped with their lives. It is further significant that, to 
this day, a district of Naples is known as the Regio Herculanensis. 

The lie of the land, together with the uneven covering of tufa, is still 
proving a serious handicap to further excavation at Herculaneum, but 
modern technique is able to facilitate the work. For example, pneu- 
matic drills may now be used to remove the upper layers of tufa, 
whereas, some fifty years ago, the hand pick made all excavation arduous. 
There remain two more serious drawbacks, however: the faulty methods 
of the early excavators, and the active opposition of the present-day 
inhabitants of Resina and Portici which stand immediately above parts of 
the Roman town. 

After the fortuitous discovery of the town in 1709, d’Elbeuf fully 
excavated the well which was found to have penetrated to the back of 
the theatre. Here he came across a number of statues and coloured 
marble pillars. All that he could lay hands upon he removed to serve as 
decorations for a modern palace. Some of the bronze statues were 
melted down. 

King Charles III of Naples came to take a genuine interest in the 
work, but his unskilled military engineers sank shafts in all directions 
under the modern town of Resina until the place became a veritable 
warren of subterranean passages. Where treasure was found, it was 
brought to light and removed. It was not long before houses above the 
site became dangerous, some starting to subside. The tunnels were 
therefore filled in again, in spite of the fact that detailed plans of their 
positions had not been made. 

Such difficulties readily diverted the attention of leading archaeo- 
logists to Pompeii, by far the easier and larger prize. It was not until 
1828 that plans were again prepared for bringing the buried town to 
light. Progress was so slow that, by the end of the nineteenth century, 
only a few buildings had been permanently uncovered. Progress was 
further hampered by later coverings of lava, particularly that of the 
1631 eruption. 

Early in 1904 an Englishman, Charles Waldstein, submitted plans 
to the Italian Government with a view to setting up an International 
Committee. This would arrange for superintendence of the site, which 
would, however, be owned and worked by the Italians themselves. ‘This 
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scheme quickly attracted attention. The Italians welcomed it. The 
Mayor of Resina, far from opposing the project, sent a cordial invitation 
to Waldstein to continue negotiations. Then, suddenly, the political 
wind veered. The Italian press became nationalistic, insisting L’ Italia 
deve fare da sé (‘Italy must do it herself’). Waldstein’s plan lost popularity 
and had to be abandoned, to the genuine regret of some Italian 
archaeologists. 

In 1927 Mussolini became the champion of works of art in Italy. 
The glorification of Italy’s past became an essential part of his national- 
istic programme. Under his patronage excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum continued until Italy entered World War II. 

Today excavations are continuing both at Pompeii and Herculaneum 
under the direction of Amedeo Maiuri. 

Although Herculaneum was probably less than a third of the size of 
Pompeii, the importance of finds there and the promise of greater 
discoveries hold increasing attractions for the excavator. In the first 
place, the state of preservation is very fine. This is shown by the dis- 
covery of carbonized wood in the House of the Wooden Partitions and 
elsewhere, as well as in the excellency of the bronzes found at Her- 
culaneum. One of the most valuable finds was unearthed at the Villa 
of the Papyri, a large country house between the town and the sea. 
Here a whole library of scrolls was found, some of which were unrolled 
with great difficulty, and, although they were not found to contain the 
writings of any famous Latin author, they showed clearly that papyri 
of greater value may yet await discovery. 

The very nature of the finds proves beyond reasonable doubt that 
Herculaneum was a quiet seaside resort, no Roman Blackpool like her 
larger neighbour. At Herculaneum we may trace the lives of the ordinary 
fisherman with his nets, hooks, and ropes. In this town there are a few 
wealthy houses with the dwellings of the poor as well. Luxury and ease 
do not tend to stultify the normal pursuits of industrious villagers. We 
can reconstruct the lives of a greater cross-section of the community here. 

It is not possible to judge whether the present inhabitants of Resina 
and Portici will be prevailed upon to allow excavations to be continued 
on an increasing scale that must sooner or later encroach upon their 
homes. What is reasonably certain is that many of the treasures of the 
town still remain buried in almost as good condition as when they were 
overwhelmed on the fateful day of 24 August A.D. 79. 


STORM AND SHIPWRECK IN ROMAN 
LITERATURE 


By H. H. HUXLEY 


OMAN literature of the classical period abounds in references to 
the difficulties and dangers of a voyage by sea. Indeed both in 
Greece and Rome the indignant complaint against seafaring was a 
recognized rhetorical theme, of which we possess a most interesting 
specimen in the ‘Progymnasmata’ or ‘Preparatory Exercises’ of Nicolaus 
the Sophist (viii. 6), to be found in the first volume of Walz’s 
Rhetores Graeci. The two Senecas also have treated this topic in a 
formal way. In verse the theme is extremely common, though the 
thought is often compressed to a few lines. It occurs in Epic poetry (for 
every epic must have its storm), in comedy and tragedy, in lyric, elegiac, 
and didactic verse. History, epistolography, and philosophical prose 
furnish further examples. From this wealth of material I have selected 
what seem to me to be the salient features. 

In the numerous accounts of the Golden Age, when primitive man 
lived a life uncomplicated by civic developments and international rela- 
tions, when he confined himself to his proper element the earth, and had 
neither inclination nor facilities for trespassing on the unknown expanse 
of Neptune’s ‘second realm’, the invention of the ship is regarded as the 
source of many evils. Man sails the seas to reach lands which God in 
His wisdom has set apart as beyond His province. The course of a ship 
over the waves involves not merely insult to the outraged sea-god, whose 
supremacy is thereby challenged and whose permission has not been 
sought, but physical discomfort to the Ocean from the weight of the 
vessel, the furrow driven by the keel, and the strokes of the oar-blades. 
There are two chief reasons why men go to sea and both are manifesta- 
tions of human greed. It is to engage in commerce and to make war that 
they sail to distant lands. The first of all voyages, that made in the ship 
Argo, had for its object the seizure of the Golden Fleece. This expedi- 
tion should be a grim warning to later ages. The gods, like Scotland’s 
thistle, are not provoked with impunity and retribution follows swift 
and sure. This brief outline of the impiety of seafaring and the base 
motives which send men over the seas is given both because of its 
significance in Roman epic and Senecan tragedy and because it provides 
a convenient starting-point for the satirist or philosopher who is eager 
to censure the luxury of his age or to preach a sermon on the virtue of 
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self-sufficiency. Seneca puts the matter very emphatically in his 
Naturales quaestiones (v. 18. 16) when he says: ‘non eadem est his et 
illis causa solvendi, sed iusta nulli; diversis enim irritamentis ad tem- 
ptandum mare impellimur, utique alicui vitio navigatur’. The verb 
temptare belongs to the special vocabulary of this theme and irrita- 
mentum may be a conscious echo of Ovid’s great line (Met. i. 140) 
effodiuntur opes, inritamenta malorum. Juvenal in the fourteenth Satire 
(277-8) says more simply, veniet classis quocumque vocarit | spes lucri. 

If someone he loved was about to make a voyage by sea, a Roman poet 
would wish him godspeed by composing in his honour a propempticon or 
‘send-off’ poem. Though such compositions were a favourite literary 
exercise for the poets of Alexandria, we have disappointingly few 
examples from Rome. Most celebrated is the ode of Horace praying 
that the ship which carries Virgil to Athens may protect well its precious 
passenger. This poem (the third of the first book) contains forty lines 
in the third Asclepiad metre and is a model of Horatian economy of 
language and purity of style. Its pattern of thought is closely followed 
by Statius in his propempticon to Metius Celer (Silvae iii. 2), a hexa- 
meter poem of 143 lines. Paulinus of Nola, wishing bon voyage to his 
friend Bishop Niceta, presumably wished to make quantity atone for 
quality when he composed a Sapphic ode of 340 lines. Horace prays to 
Venus as a sea-goddess, to Castor and Pollux, and to Aeolus, father of 
the winds, to guide and preserve Virgil’s ship. Statius’ invocation is 
more general. He appeals to all the gods who love to keep brave vessels 
safe and mentions Neptune, the Dioscuri, the Nereids, Proteus, Triton, 
Glaucus, Leucothea, and Palaemon. With such a man as Metius on 
board he is taking no chances! Horace’s tenth epode (a poem of 24 
lines in the second iambic metre) is, in the strict sense of the term, a 
propempticon, though its purpose is to invoke not blessings but curses 
on the voyage of Maevius, a poet of whose genius Virgil in the third 
eclogue (lines go—91) holds no very high opinion. If Maevius is drowned 
and his body sates the cormorants, Horace will sacrifice a goat and a 
lamb to the Tempestates or Weather-Goddesses, just as Aeneas, praying 
for a fair voyage (Aen. v. 772-3), made them a similar offering to ensure 
propitious winds. 

The departure from the harbour is generally smooth and calculated to 
lull the suspicions both of the crew and of the reader. In Seneca’s 
Agamemnon an ominous calm provides an effective contrast with the 
storm which is soon to descend in all its violence. Prose accounts are 
not dissimilar; witness Tacitus in Annals ii. 23, whose vocabulary here 
as elsewhere borrows much from the poets: ‘ac primo placidum aequor 
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mille navium remis strepere aut velis impelli: mox atro nubium globo 
effusa grando, simul variis undique procellis incerti fluctus prospectum 
adimere, regimen impedire’. In Epic poetry, where we are concerned 
with the partiality of gods and goddesses for mortals, especially for those 
who are the fruit of their illicit amours, the storm is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by divine intervention. Lucan, dispensing with the divine 
machinery, provides a notable exception. When Iuno, no friend to the 
Trojans, wishes Aeneas to be tempest-tossed, she goes (Aen. i. 50) to 
give instructions to Aeolus, within whose mighty cave the quarrelsome 
winds are fettered and imprisoned. The strife of the winds is an 
essential feature of the poetica tempestas of which Juvenal makes fun in 
the twelfth Satire (lines 22 ff.). We hear an echo of it in Paradise 
Regain’d (iv. 413-15): 
nor slept the winds 
Within thir stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world. 


Professor R. S. Conway and others have from their own experience 
borne witness to the fact that in a Mediterranean storm the winds are 
apt to blow violently from several directions at once. But Statius, with 
typical exaggeration, tells us that, under the equal pressure of opposing 
blasts, the sea’s motion is stopped (Theb. v. 368-9): totumque notis 
certantibus aequor | pendet. ‘For Virgil’, wrote R. M. Henry, ‘the storm 
was always a battle and the battle always a storm.’ The prior statement 
is true of most poets who write accounts of storms, and military termino- 
logy is widely used. To Virgilian quotations like /uctantis ventos (Aen. 
i. 53) and venti velut agmine facto | qua data porta ruunt (ib. 82-83), can 
be added such Horatian phrases as praecipitem Africum | decertantem 
Aquilonibus (Od. 1. 3. 12-13) and ventos aequore fervido deproeliantis (ib. 
g. 10-11). From Ovid one gleans omnique e parte feroces | bella gerunt 
venti (Met. xi. 490-1). Seneca says of the winds: 

adversus Euro Zephyrus et Boreae Notus 


sua quisque mittit tela et infesti fretum 
emoliuntur, turbo convolvit mare. (Ag. 476-8.) 


A list which could easily be lengthened let a phrase from Statius 
terminate: longa ventorum pace solutum | aequor (Theb. iii. 255-6). 

‘As a poet of navigation Ovid eclipses Virgil in precision and vivid- 
ness.’ This view expressed by Mr. Arnold Duff in the Classical Review 
(vol. 1, p. 179) will be shared by many who have compared closely the 
storm scene in Aeneid i with those in Tristia i. 2 and Metamorphoses xi. 
Ovid has set down for us his graphic recollections of the mountainous 
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waves and deep troughs which endangered his ship as he sailed to exile. 
Twice he tells us (Met. xi. 525-32 and Tr. 1. 2. 49-50) of the dreaded 
‘tenth wave’ which overtops all others. In the former passage he likens 
its action to that of an intrepid soldier who is the first to scale the walls 
of a besieged city. Lucan (Bellum civile v. 672-6), Seneca (Ag. 502), and 
Silius Italicus (Punica xiv. 121 sqq.) also mention this phenomenon. 
The grammarian Festus informs us that both eggs and waves are quali- 
fied by the epithet decumanus because of their abnormal size. 

The Roman poets, besides calling the sea ‘cruel’, ‘bitter’, ‘deceitful’, 
and ‘treacherous’, refer frequently to its most awe-inspiring quality, 
that of immensity. Akin to this is the feeling of desolation aroused in a 
sailor by its flat unending expanse. The sea is both immensum and 
vastum. And how great is the contrast between the measureless sea 
and the tiny boat tossed upon its fickle surface! So small an effort of the 
waves will loosen its timbers and shatter its planking. Hence such 
phrases as fragilem ratem, fragilem phaselon, fragili carina, and tenui 
ligno. The thinner the hull, the nearer is the sailor to death and to that 
form of death which is of all the most to be dreaded and avoided. The 
didactic poet Aratus, an older contemporary of Callimachus, has ex- 
pressed this idea in the following words: 


OAlyov Aé Ai& EWAov “Aid” 
(‘And only a thin plank staves off death’, Phaen. 298.) 


The author of the treatise On the Sublime (in ch. 10) contrasts this effort to 
make the flesh creep with the bold simplicity of Homer’s storm (Iliad 
xv. 624-8). He makes a devastating comment using only three Greek 
words (kai At) EpUxKet) to say ‘After all it does stave off death’. The expres- 
sion used by Aratus is imitated by Seneca in a celebrated chorus of the 
Medea (lines 305-8) : 

dubioque secans aequora cursu 

potuit tenui fidere ligno 

inter vitae mortisque vias 

nimium gracili limite ducto. 


Juvenal puts the same thought in this way (xii. 57-59): 


i nunc et ventis animam committe dolato 
confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 
quattuor aut septem, si sit latissima, taedae. 


‘In a storm’, writes Sir James Frazer in a note on Fasti iii. 594, ‘the 
piety and pusillanimity of ancient mariners appear to have been equally 
conspicuous.’ Paley quotes Sir Charles Fellows’ saying that the Greeks 
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will quit the helm and leave the vessel adrift to repeat their prayers and 
cries of despair. Too often in the Roman poetica tempestas the helms- 
man’s art is baffled and the oars or ropes drop idly from the hands of the 
panic-stricken crew. Just as the ship’s master does not know which wave 
to break and which to ride (‘nescitque magister Quam frangat, cui cedat 
aquae’, Lucan v. 645-6), so the sea itself, in the confusion wrought by 
the opposing winds, is ignorant which master to obey (‘nescit cui domino 
pareat unda maris’, Ovid, Tr. I. 2. 26). When Juvenal (xii. 32-33) 
writes of the skill and foresight of the grizzled captain (prudentia cant 
Rectoris), he is in the minority. For good measure the ancient poet may 
add such hazards as the dangerous proximity of sandbanks and sunken 
rocks, the sudden and unseasonable descent of darkness, or the fitful 
illumination of the lightning flash. Undoubtedly it is to the storm 
described in Seneca’s Agamemnon that one must look for the most 
exaggerated hyperbole. At last, if it is the will of the gods, the planks 
are prised apart and in rushes the sea: 
laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
accipiunt inimicum imbrem rimisque fatiscunt. 
(Aen. i. 122-3.) 
Similarly Ovid writes: 
iamque labant cunei, spoliataque tegmine cerae 
rima patet praebetque viam letalibus undis. 
(Met. xi. 514-15.) 
Valerius Flaccus is more economical of words but paints a graphic 
picture: 
protinus alnus 
solvitur et vasto puppis mare sorbet hiatu. (Arg. i. 637-8.) 
‘The wills above be done’, groaned Gonzalo in the first scene of The 
Tempest, ‘but I would fain die a dry death.’ The substance of this 
prayer is not uncommon in classical poetry. We find its earliest expres- 
sion in the reactions of Odysseus to the storm (Od. v. 299 sqq.) and the 
prayer of Achilles to Zeus beside the swollen Scamander (Jl. xxi. 
273 sqq.). In the lament for Paetus who was drowned at sea, Propertius 
tells us that drowning is a new kind of death, a death man need not have 
risked had he stayed on land: 


terra parum fuerat, fatis adiecimus undas: 
fortunae miseras auximus arte vias. (III. 7. 31-32.) 


Ovid (Tr. 1. ii. 51) perhaps had in mind the Homeric epithet éAceiwdv 
(Jl. xxi. 273) when he described death at sea as pitiable. 


nec letum timeo: genus est miserabile leti. 
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For Seneca (Nat. quaest. v. xviii. 6) the tempest is a force against which 
the might of man is powerless (vim tempestatum nulla ope humana 
superabilem): the death it brings robs the victim even of the hope of 
burial (mortem sine spe sepulturae). Such words as ignavus and segnis can 
be applied in a twofold sense to the crew and the passengers of a doomed 
vessel; they are both ‘idle’ (for action is of no avail) and they are 
‘cowards’ (for they have missed a glorious death in battle). ‘Thrice 
happy are they’, laments Aeneas (Aen. i. 94 sqq.), ‘whose lot it was to 
fall in the sight of their parents under the lofty walls of Troy.’ Seneca 
(Ag. 514 sqq.) and Silius Italicus (Pun. xvii. 261 sqq.) echo the thought. 
Both authors explicitly or by implication point the contrast between the 
‘brave’ and the ‘cowardly’ fate. The former cleverly places the two 
epithets in effective juxtaposition : 


ignava fortes fata consument viros? 


That these ideas are not confined to poetry will be seen by a glance at 
Tacitus, Annals i, ch. 70, where honestae mortis refers to death on land 
and inglorium exitium to the fate of the shipwrecked. Here also occurs 
the adjective ignavus with its antonym strenuus. 

Death by drowning, in itself disgusting, is rendered doubly dis- 
agreeable because it robs a man of the due rites of burial and the pious 
tendance of his grave by his surviving relatives. Moreover, it augments 
his suffering in the afterlife. For a hundred years, the Sibyl tells Aeneas, 
must the inops inhumataque turba wait on the river-bank before the grim 
Charon will ferry them across the Styx (Aen. vi. 329-30). Aeneas’ 
heart is touched with pain and his sadness deepens as he sees ‘dejected 
and reft of the honour paid to the dead’ (maestos et mortis honore carentis) 
his comrades Leucaspis and Orontes who went down with their ships 
in a storm raised by the south wind (ib. 331-6). But it is not merely to 
themselves and to their kin that the unburied dead are a burden. The 
corpse of the drowned Misenus (note indigna morte peremptum, ib. 163) 
brings pollution to the entire fleet: 


praeterea iacet exanimum tibi corpus amici 
(heu nescis) totamque incestat funere classem. 


(ib. 149-50.) 


To underestimate the importance of funeral rites is to run the risk of 
misunderstanding ancient epics from the Jliad onwards. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Clarence in King Richard III a 
thought not uncommon in classical literature concerning the ultimate 
disposal of the drowned in nature’s economy: 
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Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks; 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon. 


(Act 1, Sc. iv. 24-25.) 


The thought is as old as Homer, who notes the busy attendance of eels 
and fish on the fallen Asteropaeus, who lies, pierced by Achilles’ sword, 
on the bank of the Scamander (JI. xxi. 203 sqq.; cf. 122 sqq.). Virgil 
has it in Aen. x. 560, piscesque impasti vulnera lambent. In the lament for 
Paetus, who was drowned at sea, Propertius (111. vii. 8) grotesquely 
describes his friend as ‘strange food for the distant fish’ (nova longinquis 
piscibus esca). Ovid has two references (Tr. 1. ii. 56 and Ibis 148) to this 
unpleasant prospect and mentions obliquely in the letter of Ariadne to 
Theseus (Heroides x. 123) the partiality of cormorants for human flesh 
(cf. also Horace, Epode x. 21-22). But Plautus in the Rudens (lines 
512-13) shows that the idea can be treated lightly. In response to an 
anxious question on the whereabouts of two pretty girls lost in a storm 
he says with grim humour: piscibus in alto credo praebent pabulum. 

In the reign of Augustus one Vedius Pollio achieved notoriety for the 
abominable cruelty with which he treated his slaves. It is significant in 
this connexion that Seneca singles out for especial mention both in the 
De Ira (iii. 40. 2) and the De Clementia (i. 18 a) his revolting crime of 
throwing live slaves for trivial offences to the lampreys in his fishpond. 
In the latter treatise it is suggested that the creatures thus fattened 
might later grace the nobleman’s table. 

When the storm was at its height the sailor, beseeching the gods to 
save him, would make a solemn vow to be paid as soon as his feet stood 
on dry land. This generally involved the ritual dedication of his hair 
(cf. vertice raso, Juvenal xii. 81 and naufragorum ultimum votum, Petro- 
nius, Sat. 103). Moreover, the salt-caked clothes were hung up in the 
nearest convenient shrine or even on a sacred object such as a tree. 
Such a venerabile lignum was the wild-olive sacred to Faunus, which, 
when the god answered the prayer of Turnus, held in a grip that no 
mortal could loosen the spear hurled by his enemy Aeneas (Aen. xii- 
766 sqq.). More familiar, through Milton’s translation, which I quote, 
is the reference to this practice in the last stanza of Horace’s ode to 
Pyrrha (Od. i. 5. 13-16). 

Me in my vow’d 
Picture the sacred wall declares t’ have hung 


My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern God of Sea. 


But many, despite of vows, went to the bottom, a fact which, as Cicero 
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records (N.D. iii. 89), did not escape the penetration of the atheist 
Diagoras. When a friend naively sought to prove the beneficent interest 
of the gods in human affairs by the great number of votive paintings of 
shipwreck executed for those who reached the safety of a harbour, the 
sage drily remarked, ‘Precisely ; but when men get drowned, the pictures 
are never painted’. Mention of the votive painting leads me to my last 
topic, the shipwrecked sailor on dry land. The Roman sailor, like his — 
modern counterpart, could spin a yarn. Moreover he enjoyed in retro- 
spect the miseries of the deep. Witness Propertius (ii. 1. 43), ‘navita de 
ventis, de tauris narrat arator’; and Juvenal (xii. 81-82), ‘gaudent ibi 
vertice raso Garrula securi narrare pericula nautae’. Martial (xii. 57. 12) 
refers to him thus: fasciato naufragus loquax trunco. Hew true are 
Aeneas’ words (Aen. i. 203): forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. It was 
the common practice of those who, spared by Neptune, could not or 
would not turn an honest penny, to seek a livelihood by begging. The 
tools of their trade were a vivid if crude painting of the storm they had 
survived (sometimes executed on what purported to be a spar of the 
lost ship) and a lusty singing voice. Persius (i. 88-90), Juvenal (xii. 
28), and Phaedrus (Iv. xxii. 24-25) have each a word on this subject. It 
need hardly be said that dark lenses suggest but do not prove loss of 
sight. One may plausibly infer that human sympathy lined the purses 
of many a charlatan. 

The poem of Phaedrus referred to above contains the delightful story 
of the shipwreck of Simonides. When in the raging of the storm his 
fellow voyagers sought to rescue their worldly goods, the poet said 
“With me are all my possessions’ (‘mecum’, inquit, ‘mea sunt cuncta’). On 
shore his greedy fellows were robbed by pirates of all they had laboriously 
saved, while Simonides was loaded with clothes and money by someone 
who loved his poetry (veste nummis familia hominem exornavit). It is a 
fitting parable on which to close. 
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MUSICIANS AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


By w. B. SEDGWICK 


T is perhaps worth while to collect three striking cases where the 
history of music impinges on that of classical scholarship. My sources 
are not recondite, but I find that, for I the obvious source, the ‘Bach 
Reader’, is misleading; for II the evidence is mostly to be found in 
Grove; for III the only fairly detailed account I know is in Nieck’s 
Robert Schumann (1923, pp. 47 ff.), now difficult to find, which I supple- 
ment from the preface to the 1828 Forcellini. 

I. From a (Latin) note on Quintilian (i. 12. 3, ed. 1738: not in the later 
editions) by Gesner, a first-rate scholar and lexicographer, who was 
Rector of the Thomasschule when Bach was Cantor. It is interesting to 
contrast Gesner’s enthusiastic appreciation with his successor Ernesti’s 
contemptuous indifference—which suggests that there is more to be said 
for Bach in his quarrel with Ernesti than we are sometimes led to suppose. 

Quintilian is speaking of the brilliant performances of musicians; 
Gesner comments: ‘All this you (sc. Quintilian) would think of little con- 
sequence if you could return from the other world and see Bach playing 
with both hands and all his fingers, on an instrument which seems to com- 
bine many citharas in one—the organum organorum, running over it hither 
and thither with both hands and swiftest motion of the feet, eliciting many 
varied passages and sounds diverse yet unified—if you could see him, I 
say, doing a thing which several citharists and innumerable tibicines 
could not do, and not, like a citharoedus, playing only his own part, but 
equally watchful of all the symphoniaci, to the number of 30 or 40; calling 
this one to attention by a nod, another by a stamp of the foot, a third by 
a warning finger; giving the right note to one from the top of his voice, 
to another from the bottom, and to a third from the middle of it. He 
doing the most difficult part, can discern any fault, and the defaulter, 
and keep everybody right. Admirer as I am of the ancients, I think our 
Bach combines many Orpheuses and twenty Arions in one.’ (Based on 
Parry’s Life of Bach, p. 288, and slightly condensed.) Bach, himself an 
excellent Latin scholar, repaid the compliment by adapting an older 
cantata to fit a complimentary ode to Gesner, ‘Schwingt freudig euch 
empor’. 

II. Mendelssohn entered the University of Berlin in May 1826 at the 
age of 17, and offered as his matriculation essay Terence’s comedy, the 
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Andria, in the metres of the original, of which H. A. J. Munro, the 
greatest Latin scholar of his time, wrote in Grove, after pointing out that 
this was the first attempt in Germany to translate into the original 
metres, that it was ‘precise and faithful, exceedingly literal, correspond- 
ing closely with the original both in rhythm and metre, while its language 
as far as an Englishman may judge of German, is quite worthy of 
representing the limpid Latin of Terence’—not perhaps very surprising 
in one who had already written the Octet and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream Overture." 

III. What zs surprising is to find Schumann at the age of 17, when he is 
usually thought of as a rather futile romantic visionary, solidly at work 
on a monumental work of scholarship, and that too as a contributor, not 
a mere proof-reader. 

Forcellini’s Latin Lexicon had appeared at Padua in 1771 in four 
volumes folio, and at once became the standard, superseding Gesner. 
In 1828, in England and Germany, simultaneous attempts were made to 
reduce it, without abridgement, to more manageable proportions, i.e. 
two thicker quarto volumes. Schumann’s father, the publisher, had died 
in 1826. His brothers, as printers, were now engaged on this venture, 
so ambitious for a small provincial firm. The publication proved to be a 
chapter of accidents, as we may read in the publisher’s pathetic preface: 
editor after editor succumbed—to death, illness, or lack of heart: 
eventually young Schumann was roped in. He writes (17 March, 1828) 
‘I am hard at work on Forcellini, correcting, excerpting, consulting 
books, reading Gruter’s Inscriptions [a formidable task!]. The work is 
interesting : one learns much, and many an extra copper flows into one’s 
pocket. I get one thaler per sheet. All the most eminent scholars are at 
work on it Passow, Hermann, ... Lindemann, ... Hand, Niebuhr, Orelli, 
Zumpt, [etc.].... I’ve just had to rummage through the whole library, 
and found many MS. collectanea by Gronow, Grav, Scaliger, Heinsius, 
Barth, Daum, etc.’ 

I add a few further remarks from his letters. He ‘intends to gallop 
through the Iliad by Easter, . . . read all Sophocles except the Philo- 
tetes’. He had ‘no taste for the Crito’, which he ‘did not always under- 
stand’. Cicero he thought a ‘pettifogger, a charlatan, and a windbag’. 


' In 1841 he wrote his music to Donner’s translation of the Antigone in the 
metres of the original, but Jebb, in his edition of the play, points out that he 
must also have been attentive, as a general rule, to the Greek text. (Grove gives 
a reproduction of Punch’s picture of the Covent Garden production of 2 Jan. 
1845.) 
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OXYRHYNCHUS AND ITS PAPYRI! 


By E. G. TURNER, University College, London 
(See Supplementary Plates cxxi—cxxiv) 


HE nineteen volumes of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri have contributed 

so much to classical studies over the last fifty years that it is sur- 
prising how little has been written on the town of Oxyrhynchus. There 
is no monograph from which the layman can obtain a balanced picture.? 
No doubt scholars have been deterred from the task of compiling one 
by the thought of the enormous number of papyri still awaiting publica- 
tion. In 1920 B. P. Grenfell estimated that of the material in the 
possession of the Egypt Exploration Society a little over half of the 
literary finds but ‘not nearly half’ of the documents had been published. 
The progress made since that date scarcely alters the figures. I shall 
try to show what sort of place Oxyrhynchus was so that its papyri may 
be related to their background. The layman, whose picture of the 
papyrologist is often that of a ‘back-room’ wizard producing something 
out of nothing, may thereby be helped to see these documents and 
texts as the expression of the life of a community, and as a result to 
understand both what is likely to be forthcoming from papyrological 
work and to assess the value of published texts. Because the quantity 
of material is so overwhelming, I have found it essential to restrict 
myself to the second and third centuries after Christ. 

Since the contrary is often asserted, I begin by emphasizing that 
Oxyrhynchus was an important place. This importance was recognized 
in A.D. 272, when the phrase Aauttp& Kai Aaptpotétn ‘illustrious and 
most illustrious’ found a place in the town’s official title, perhaps in direct 
connexion with the first occasion (namely in the following year A.D. 273) 
when the world-games, the Jso-Capitolia, were held in Oxyrhynchus. 
In the Roman age there seems to have been a rise in the place’s fortunes 
relatively to other towns in Egypt. In a.p. 200 the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, visiting Egypt, gave the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus second 
priority for admission to his assizes—after Pelusium but above Mem- 
phis. About A.D. 312 the share of Oxyrhynchus in a levy of gold was 
fixed at 38 pounds. This figure can now be seen in the perspective of 
the totals shown in a Rylands papyrus of the same date for nomes in the 


' A shortened form, without references, of a paper read to the Annual 
Meeting of the Classical Association in Liverpool in April 1951. The full form 
is being published in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 1952. 

? Hugh MacLennan, Oxyrhynchus (Princeton, 1935), is incomplete. 
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Delta, where the average of 7 nomes is 10 pounds. During the fourth 
century Ammianus mentions Oxyrhynchus with Thmuis, Athribis, and 
Memphis as one of the chief towns in Egypt. It became the capital of 
the province of Arcadia, the seat of a bishop, and its ecclesiastical im- 
portance is attested by its forty Christian churches. 

The map shows Oxyrhynchus about 250 miles by railway from 
Alexandria, on the edge of the desert to the west of the Nile. It is 
‘away from the main stream, watered by the diverging channel now 
known as Joseph’s Canal (Bahr Yussuf), on whose left bank the ancient 
city was placed. The military road on the left bank of the Nile ran 
through it, though the road on the other bank was the shortest route to 
Upper Egypt. On the west the town lies open to the desert, which 
forms a broad plain at this point where the Libyan hills recede: in 
modern times even Grenfell and Hunt had experience of Bedouin raids 
from this quarter. Roman Oxyrhynchus appears to have had a garrison 
formed of the Cohors III Ituraeorum. Parts of the town such as the 
K&utros and the Troopers’ Fodder Store reflect their activities. Across 
the desert ran the normal route to the Little Oasis, itself occupied by 
troops in the early fourth century, and in the third century sharing in 
the municipal administration of Oxyrhynchus, and perhaps under the 
same strategus. 

Desire to find a site unencumbered by later buildings and lying outside 
the cultivation level first led Grenfell and Hunt to Behnesa (Oxy- 
rhynchus) in 1897. This once flourishing town had shrunk to a couple 
of mosques, a number of ruinous and venerated Arabian tombs, and a 
collection of houses close to the canal; the ancient city was a waste of 
rubbish-mounds and deep blown sand. The mounds were rubbish- 
heaps in the true sense of that term and their formation began in ancient 
times (in one case the excavators recovered papyrus rolls inside the 
basket in which they had been thrown away). Through these mounds 
Grenfell and Hunt ran trenches that were sometimes 25 feet deep as 
they followed the path-finding stratum of afsh down to the damp level 
beyond which no papyrus could survive. 

Grenfell and Hunt excavated for six seasons: at first in 1896-7, and 
then for five seasons running from spring 1903 to 1907. When they 
ceased digging the Italian Societa per la ricerca dei papiri financed 
excavations conducted by Professor Pistelli in 1910 and again in the 
winter of 1913-14. Meanwhile the inhabitants, who had begun their 
destructive work as early as 1904, dug out the site for the sake of its 
sebakh (fertile earth). In 1922 Petrie reported that a railway had been 
constructed and 100-150 tons of earth per day were being removed as 
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fertilizer. Naturally chance finds turned up during this process and 
were disposed of through dealers. In 1927-8 a new Italian expedition 
under Professor Breccia returned to work on the site, and the same 
experienced excavator has since led two further expeditions, in 1932 
and in 1934. It will be clear, therefore, that texts obtained in Oxy- 
rhynchus are not confined to the publications of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, and that one of the tasks confronting the papyrologist is to 
reunite texts which have found their way into different collections. 

None of the excavators had any other aim than to find papyri. Indeed, 
on the pillaged and wrecked site, where buildings had been quarried for 
stone down to their foundations, and their position was marked, if at all, 
by no more than lines of chips in the sand, any attempt to trace the 
plan of the Roman city was unlikely to be rewarding. The opportunity 
of examination on the ground has now passed for ever, so criss-crossed 
is the site by the aimless workings of the sebakh-diggers. A ground 
plan, usually contributed by the archaeologist, is not available. Inter- 
rogation of mother earth must be replaced by the evidence of documents, 
and an archaeologist is bound to read with mixed feelings lists which 
describe in detail ex-votos made in the temples, or schedules of the 
principal buildings in the town supervised by night-watchmen. 

It is worth while attempting to elicit the physical appearance of the 
town from the documents, helping imagination by the descriptions and 
drawings of Hermoupolis and Antinoupolis made by the Napoleonic 
commission of investigation in 1809.1 The great portico in Hermoupolis 
is a visual reminder that the temple architecture was Egyptian ; the plan 
of Antinoupolis may give some idea of size. Its walls—and Oxyrhynchus 
too was a walled city with at least five gates—are stated by Jomard to 
be 5,298 metres round (i.e. more than three miles). What indeed was 
the size and population of Oxyrhynchus? Grenfell computes the dimen- 
sions of the site at about 1} miles long and 4 mile broad. Petrie esti- 
mated that the theatre of Oxyrhynchus would hold 11,200 spectators. 
The size of a single village in the Arsinoite nome is now known to have 
been about 5,000-6,000 persons in the middle of the second century 
and a metropolis must have been considerably larger than that. These 
indications are all we have to go on. Jomard’s plate of Antinoupolis 
gives a vivid idea of the great colonnaded streets. There was no doubt 
a general similarity in the new street in Oxyrhynchus built at the city’s 
cost in A.D. 283, for which 4% talents was paid to joiners working on the 
woodwork of the roof; or in the ‘Eastern Stoa’ mentioned in A.D. 261. 

' See the magnificent plates drawn by Jomard in Description de l’ Egypte 
(Paris, 1817), Antigquités, Planches, tome iv, plates 50-54. 
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Probably the pathetic limestone pillars projecting from the sand photo- 
graphed by Petrie! are part of the Nétos Apdpos, or southern paved way, 
which gave its name to one of the regions of Oxyrhynchus. The names 
of these regions? show that some are called after their inhabitants, 
Cretans or Jews, others after trades—the Gooseherds’, the Shepherds’, 
the Cobblers’ Market quarter—while others take their title after public 
buildings and temples. Houses in the city sometimes ran to three 
stories, and normally were built with a cellar and a small courtyard 
(about 15 square yards) containing a well. The better-class houses are 
built of stone, the cheaper ones of sun-dried brick that sometimes col- 
lapsed on their occupants. The centre of business life is the great temple 
of Sarapis, so often chosen as a landmark in the descriptions of property. 
Here the bankers had their premises, and agreements of all kinds were 
drawn up at the public notary’s office, ‘in the street’, as the contracts 
have it. Probably the temple marked on Grenfell’s plan ‘in size almost 
equal to that of Denderah’ is this Serapeum. Here Menander wrote his 
private anxiety on a slip of papyrus and submitted it to ‘Zeus Helios 
the great Sarapis—am I to marry?’ The number of temples in Oxy- 
rhynchus is difficult to count precisely. In A.D. 213 there appear to be 
three different temples shared between Zeus/Ammon, Hera/Isis, and 
the Syrian goddess Atargatis/Bethynnis. Isis has a small temple attached 
to the Serapeum and a second called ‘the great Iseum’. Thoeris/Athena 
(the hippopotamus goddess) had four temples, in one of which the cult- 
image is made of gold. In these great temples, as also in the Osireion, 
the ritual remains Egyptian, and image-bearers, ibis-buriers, and hiero- 
glyph-cutters continue to perform their traditional ceremonies. Among 
shrines of Greek rite are mentioned a temple of Demeter, of Kore, of 
the so-called “Two Brothers’, of Dionysus, of Hermes, of Apollo, of 
Agathos Daemon and Neotera (whom Dr. Tarn interprets as the last 
Cleopatra), and of Fortune. Roman cultus is represented by Jupiter 
Capitolinus in the Capitolium and by Mars; and the worship of the 
Emperor was no doubt celebrated in the Caesareum or Sebasteum and 
the Hadrianeum. This catalogue of some twenty temples and cults 
may be rounded off by the two Christian churches, the north church 
and the south church mentioned at the close of the third century, 
and the contemporary Jewish synagogue. 

On the south-western side of the town lay the theatre, scene of 
festivals (tavnyvpeis) attended by the epistrategus, it may be in celebra- 

* Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynchus, plate xxxv. 


? Collected by H. Rink, Strassen und Viertelnamen von Oxyrhynchos (Giessen, 
1924). 
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tion of Hadrian’s victory over the Jews, an anniversary still kept in the 
third century, or to greet with garlands and sacrifice the proclamation 
of a new emperor, or to watch an ephebic display. But the theatre also 
served its nominal purpose, though a contemporary of Sophocles would 
have been unsatisfied. A second-century account records payments of 
496 drachmae for a day’s performance by a mimos, 448 drachmae to 
a Homeric reciter, and payments for music and to a dancer. On the 
eastern side of the town, by the Joseph Canal, were two quays and a 
nilometer, with the Treasury Building and the gymnasium close by. 
After exercise in the ball-court there you could bathe on the spot, or 
else visit either the Hadrianic or the Antonine baths. 

For the bulk of the inhabitants, Egyptian in name and writing Greek 
(if they are not actually illiterate) which is a joy to the philologist, life 
offers a hard round of toil in order to live. The apparatus of daily life 
is scanty, and it is often pawned to satisfy the tax-collector. But there 
are holidays from labour—twenty days a year are specified in apprentice- 
ship contracts—and ill-spelt letters reveal the anticipation of family 
reunions on such occasions. No doubt these are the people who crowded 
the theatre to applaud the mime of Charition.' Its action takes place 
on the coast of a barbarian country, where the pretty Charition is due 
to be sacrificed by the native king to Selene, and is rescued in the nick 
of time by her brother and a party of Greeks who intoxicate the jailers. 
The barbarians jabber double Dutch, drums beat at intervals, and coarse 
laughter is constantly raised by the vulgar gagging of the clown. ‘It is 
a low sort of music hall performance’, writes Professor Page, ‘and indeed 
a far cry from Attic tragedy.’ But the plot, as he goes on to point out, 
is taken distantly from Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, substituting 
Charition for Iphigenia, the barbarian king for Thoas, and the clown 
for Pylades. 

But there will have been members of the higher classes who applauded 
this performance, for their papers show that many persons in com- 
fortable circumstances, including Roman citizens, could not write. 
Nevertheless these upper classes were conscious of a difference between 
themselves and their more numerous neighbours. ‘Please don’t think 
me a barbarian or an inhuman Egyptian’ writes a correspondent in the 
third century. This little island of Greeks, remote from the sea, founded 
their separateness on membership of the city gymnasium, the focus of 
Hellenic life in the city, and by its educational influence the custodian 
of Hellenic tradition. This distinction was recognized as useful by the 
Roman Government, which conceded a lower rate of poll-tax to the 


? P. Oxy. 413. See D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, i, No. 76. 
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inhabitants of a metropolis, and then refined the distinction by creating 
an inner élite of members of the gymnasium. The Roman Government 
looked to them to provide reliable municipal officers and educated 
higher administrators (such as the nome strategi and royal scribes). But 
a more important effect of the distinction was to buttress a minority of 
Greeks against the absorption of an alien and more ancient civilization. 

The Greek became a member of the gymnasium as an ephebe, at the 
age of fourteen, and remained a member all his life, passing into the 
gerousia when he reached old age. As an ephebe he practised the tradi- 
tional care of the body, learned to wrestle at the palaestra, and if he 
showed promise would be carefully trained to challenge in games 
abroad. Supporters on occasion enlisted magical aid for their favourite : 
‘Grant victory and safety in the race-course and the throng to Sara- 
pammon, son of Apollonius, in the name of Suliceses’, runs one such 
charm. When older (though in many cases while still under age) our 
Greek would take his turn as ‘ruler of the gymnasium’ or gymnasiarch. 
If the new holder showed himself liberal in furnishing oil, distributing 
money for shows, and in administering the baths, he might be rewarded 
by a written address and the dedication of a statue, a full-length portrait, 
and three shields. A gymnasiarch whose generosity took a literary turn 
is celebrated in hexameters (from the alterations in the papyrus it 
appears to be the author’s own copy): ‘It is not lately that we knew 
you first, Theon, holding high office among your youthful comrades; 
but from long ago, anointing ourselves from oil vessels or sharing the 
gifts of chaste Demeter. Those blessings of your favour you bestowed 
on your people: and here today you give blessings upon blessings, 
more precious yet to our young men. The others a rich man might 
provide, since vainglorious are the gifts of vain riches; but these come 
from a man learned in the Muses’ arts—tatta At Movodwv sogins 
AcAanuévos 

It is interesting to speculate on the nature of Theon’s patronage of 
the Muses: was it a foundation for a musical contest, or could it have 
been the gift of books for a gymnasium library? 

Though it was costly to act as gymnasiarch, members of this class 
had the money to spend. Their houses were built of stone quarried 
north of the town and carried in by camel. A house built in a.p. 186 
contained a bathing establishment on a generous scale, five vaulted 
chambers being mentioned. Living was ample, if not luxurious: a 
butcher’s bill rendered at the end of the second century shows one 
household not short of meat, the master of the house having a weakness 

' P. Oxy. 1015, translated by D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, i, No. 130. 
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for trotters. The estate of an Oxyrhynchite who was Royal Secretary 
of the territory of Alexandria in the third century was certified as 
ducenaria, which probably means a capital value of 200,000 drachmae. 
This if invested at current rates would produce 6 talents income per 
year. 

Living standards such as these, though ample in relation to that of 
the mass of the population, are modest compared with contemporary 
expenditure in Rome or Alexandria. No doubt those Alexandrian citi- 
zens who resided at Oxyrhynchus were the wealthiest in that town. 
I have counted twenty-four who owned property at Oxyrhynchus in 
the first three centuries, and five of them, men of mark in the capital, 
found time to hold the chief municipal offices in Oxyrhynchus in the 
third century. Roman citizens also owned property in the town and 
district. Antonia, the wife of Drusus, Tiberius’ brother, had a large 
estate. In the year A.D. 154 two Romans ‘not able at the present moment 
to make the trip to Egypt’ appointed an agent to look after property 
belonging to their wards. Veterans settle in the town, such as M. Julius 
Valerianus, demobilized from the fleet in the second century, who pur- 
chased uncultivated land eis koA@veixv. During the first three centuries 
I have counted eleven veterans like him at Oxyrhynchus, and another 
seventeen Roman citizens (excluding Aurelii, but counting women), no 
doubt in some cases freedmen, who either owned property or engaged 
in various business transactions there. One of these in mid third century 
perhaps owned the splendid (but atrociously misspelt) copy of Livy’s 
Epitomes' and the copy of Gaius’ Institutiones of the same date.? 

This is an opportune moment to pause and take stock of the contacts 
of Oxyrhynchus with the great world outside: such a stocktaking will 
clear the ground for a consideration of the much more interesting 
question of the contacts of Oxyrhynchus with the world of literature 
and scholarship. As has been seen, there is a constant to and fro 
between Oxyrhynchus and Alexandria; if great landowners from the 
capital move in to visit their estates, officials to administer justice and 
the revenues, business men to negotiate, and discharged veterans to 
settle down, others go from home for the like reasons of daily life; some, 
like Hilarion, who bids his wife Alis ‘if, as a last straw, you have a baby 
and it is a girl, expose it’, go there to find employment; others go to 
Alexandria to study—‘don’t be anxious, father, about our studies’, 
writes Aurelius Dius to his father, ‘we persevere in them and relax’— 
Kai 

Corn from Oxyrhynchus sails to Italy in the grain fleet, and Oxy- 

P. Oxy. 668. P. Ony. 2205. 
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rhynchite sailors go with it, writing home from Puteoli in wonder that 
they were not sea-sick. Soldiers enlist and serve in the forces. Local 
athletes visit the great games in Greece and the East to earn the title 
of trepioAovixns and trap&Ao€os, and be given the complimentary citizen- 
ship of Athens; and when at last in 273 the Iso-Capitolia are held in 
Oxyrhynchus itself, the town is no doubt packed with visitors from 
abroad. 

If we were to follow the history of the family of Apollonius also called 
Sarapion, as the documents enable us to do, through three generations 
in the second and third centuries we should obtain an interesting picture 
of upper-class life. The first member of the family bearing this name 
was a gymnasiarch of Oxyrhynchus, and acted as strategus of the 
Hermopolite nome in A.D. 192. His son, bearing the same name, was 
also a gymnasiarch, a superintendent of the alum monopoly, and on the 
police committee of Oxyrhynchus, and served as strategus of the Arsinoite 
nome from 207 to 210, and of the Hermopolite nome from 217 to 221. 
His grandson, also of the same name, is mentioned as gymnasiarch and 
senator of Oxyrhynchus in 265, but it has not yet been possible to trace 
whether he also held office as strategus. The second member of this 
family married a lady with the fine-sounding name of Dioscuriaena also 
called Sabina, daughter of an Alexandrian official, and their family 
numbered five. One son died young, and is mentioned in a letter from 
a friend to the father in an evocative phrase that rings through the 
curtain of the centuries: “The gods are my witness that when I heard 
of my master, our son, I was as distressed and mourned as if he were 
my own child—yes, for he was winsome (kai yap &€iogiAntov fv). When 
I was eager to rush to you, Pinoution held me back, saying that you, 
my lord Apollonianus, had instructed him I was not to come up since 
you were gone to the Arsinoite nome. But bear it nobly. This, too, is 
what the gods have in store.’ Now the office of strategus, the local 
deputy of the prefect in an area the size of a small English county, 
could not, by a salutary rule of the Roman administration, be exercised 
in a district in which the holder himself owned property. It is interesting 
to note the devotion to public service which led two generations of this 
family to undertake this exacting office, while three generations do their 
duty by the city of Oxyrhynchus. Moreover, the tone of letters written 
in the family circle suggests that its members were not strangers to good 
writing and the Muses. This, one cannot but feel, is the sort of family 
which might have owned a library of the classics such as has been 
found in Oxyrhynchus. The Italian papyrologists who found some of 
these family papers under the tomb of Sheik Gamman together with 
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fifty very interesting literary texts jumped to the conclusion that the 
latter were part of a family library, but were later forced to admit that 
there was no definite piece of evidence in the documents to prove it. 
But there is one factor which tends to support the theory. 

It is clear that Sarapion also called Apollonianus No. 2 retained 
among his private papers a number of official documents from the period 
of service in other nomes as strategus—they are there for us to see. He 
was in fact specifically reminded in A.D. 215 to register his papers with 
the revenue office. He took no notice of this reminder, for in A.D. 221 
he was fined 2,000 drachmae for not having submitted his papers in time. 
Now this amiable salvage of official documents for use as scrap paper 
should be put in conjunction with the fact that some of the more 
interesting literary texts from Oxyrhynchus are copied on the back of 
tax rolls compiled in other nomes—to cite two instances, P. Oxy. 841, 
the so-called Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, perhaps better termed the Oxy- 
rhynchus historian, is written on the back of a land survey of the 
Arsinoite nome (P. Oxy. 918); P. Oxy. 853, the long commentary on 
Thucydides, is on the verso of a roll made up of a number of different 
administrative documents, all again from the Arsinoite nome (P. Oxy. 
986). How did these pieces find their way to Oxyrhynchus? One 
accepted view, which is to the best of my knowledge entirely guess- 
work, is that after a time the keepers of the records in Alexandria sold 
their documents as scrap paper to the bookshops in Alexandria, which 
then turned out cheap copies on the verso. But the natural explanation 
is that the officials in whose offices these documents were compiled— 
persons like Sarapion also called Apollonianus, strategi in other nomes 
than their own—retained possession of them and reused them for copy- 
ing texts in which they were interested. If so, there would seem to have 
been a good deal of actual copying of classical texts, perhaps in a scrip- 
torium or a library, at Oxyrhynchus itself. This conclusion is, in fact, 
supported by certain other indications. Papyrus, of course, was on sale 
and there are shorthand writers in the town, and P. Lond. Inv. 2110 
of the second century (probably from Oxyrhynchus) appears to concern 
payments made in connexion with a bookshop or scriptorium. A sub- 
ordinate presents to his superior a statement of fees for writing (ypértpa), 
the rate being 28 drachmae for 10,000 lines. In col. i. 19 the fee for 
copying “The Plutus of Aristophanes’, an unknown work, and ‘the Third 
Thyestes of Sophocles’ is stated as 12 drachmae, i.e. for about 4,300 
lines. In view of this account the much discussed list of books! scribbled 


' See the discussion by J. U. Powell, New Chapters in Greek Literature, 
Series 2, pp. 211 ff. 
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in a third-century hand on the verso of a property list, found at Oxy- 
rhynchus, may with some confidence be considered as a list of orders. 
It may be noted that of its thirty or so items, twenty (large chunks of 
Plato and Xenophon) have in fact turned up at Oxyrhynchus, and the 
most interesting absentees from our finds are ‘the two Hippiases and 
Eudemus’ (i.e. Aristotle’s dialogue Eudemus) and Anacharsis, which 
appears to be Lucian’s dialogue. This last defaulter points to a notable 
feature in the character of the works recovered from Oxyrhynchus— 
they are predominantly classical, and contemporary prose writing is 
notably absent. No papyrus of Lucian, Dio Cassius, Appian, Athenaeus, 
Diogenes Laertius has been found anywhere in Egypt. But the older 
writers and especially the poets (with the surprising exception of Ana- 
creon) are well represented. 

What is known of books from Alexandria reaching Oxyrhynchus? 
In a letter of the first century Apollonius writes to his son Apollonius, 
who is at Alexandria, ‘I have received through Heraclas the boxes 
with the books, as you write’. In another letter of the time of Hadrian, 
Theon writes to Heracleides (described in the address as giAdcogos, 
i.e. ‘scholar’), enclosing eight named treatises on practical ethics. Of 
even greater interest is P. Oxy. 2192, a letter of the second century 
found at Oxyrhynchus and recently published by C. H. Roberts. It is 
unfortunately mutilated so that the names of the correspondents are 
lost. When it becomes readable it runs: ‘I cannot, nor would I if I 
could, put any relation of mine in such a position, especially after what 
I have just learnt in such cases.’ The writer then signed his closing 
greeting, ‘I pray for your health, my lord brother’, and went on to add 
a postscript : ‘Make and send me copies of Books 6 and 7 of Hypsicrates’ 
Characters in Comedy. For Harpocration says they are among Polion’s 
books. But it is likely that others, too, have got them. He also has his 
prose epitomes of Thersagoras’ work On the Myths of Tragedy.’ Below 
this another person has made a note: According to Harpocration, 
Demetrius the bookseller has got them. I have instructed Apollonides 
to send me certain of my own books which you will hear of in good 
time from Seleucus himself. Should you find any, apart from those 
which I possess, make copies and send them to me. Diodorus and his 
friends also have some which I haven’t got.’ 

The persons in this letter can be identified. Mr. Roberts in discus- 
sion tentatively suggested that Polion might be the Valerius Pollio of 
Alexandria mentioned by Photius and Suidas as author of a Zwaywy? 
"Attixav AéEewv. This suggestion can be clinched in the most satis- 
factory manner. Pollio is reported by Suidas to have had a son Valerius 
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Diodorus, author of an Interpretation of Problems in the Ten Orators. 
This Diodorus is mentioned in our letter; and also in a document from 
Oxyrhynchus dated A.D. 173, where he is described as ‘Valerius Dio- 
dorus, former hypomnematographus of Alexandria, member of the 
Museum (&ré Movoeiov) and however he is styled’. The document 
concerns the purchase of a boat at Oxyrhynchus, from which it is a fair 
inference that Diodorus owned land there. This identification puts 
Oxyrhynchus in contact with the best Alexandrian scholarship of the 
second century. Diodorus is our senior colleague, a Professor at the 
Museum. His father, who presumably also owned land at Oxyrhynchus, 
is himself a scholar. In such company Harpocration can hardly be other 
than the lexicographer whose dictionary to the Orators is still extant, 
and who can at last be dated firmly to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
From his knowledge of his library it would seem likely that Harpocra- 
tion had himself been Pollio’s guest in Oxyrhynchus. It is probable 
that some at any rate of the books found at Oxyrhynchus were owned 
by these scholars; equally, that for their work such persons would not 
be content with less than the best available texts of classical authors. 
It is tempting also to speculate on whether some of the anonymous 
works of scholarship found at Oxyrhynchus are theirs. 

It is proper here to recall that the tradition of Oxyrhynchite scholar- 
ship goes back to the second century B.c. when this town was chosen 
as his home by Satyrus, the biographer (a copy of whose life of Euripides 
his adoptive city has preserved), and was the home also of Heracleides 
Lembos or ‘the Tender’, who epitomized Satyrus and others. Satyrus, 
Heracleides, Valerius Pollio, Valerius Diodorus are isolated links in a 
chain, other portions of which may yet be revealed to us. A final appeal 
may be made to the papyri themselves. The thirty-four different manu- 
scripts of Callimachus (ranging in date from the first century B.C. to 
the fourth century A.D.) won from Oxyrhynchus bear witness to the 
literary interests and scholarship of its inhabitants, and have contributed 
more than any other single source to the renaissance of Callimachus in 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s remarkable edition. Undoubtedly this is at present the 
greatest importance of Oxyrhynchus. 


THE SEVERE FROST OF 764 


Tue Breviarium Historicum, of which this is an extract, was the work of 
Nicephorus the Patriarch. It is one of the best chronicles of the Byzantine 
period, beginning with the murder of the Emperor Mauricius in 602 and 
ending with the marriage of Leo IV and Irene in 770. The style is economical, 
comparatively free from barbarisms, and not too difficult. 


*Et1 TOUTOIS OUSE Exeivo viv Trapadpapeiv GE1ov. Opa 
Kal év xeipépiov yivetar TO Kal TH Svti KpvEpdv Kai cs 
Eévnv tive Kai Eaiciov tois thvikalta épHow érroteAéoa Tis Uypas ovoias Tis 
Trepi oupBdons Séav, ovK ToIs yAuUKéoiv USac1 pdovov, GAAG, TO 
57) kai Kara tijs loytoov troiéthTos, Kai év GAAoIs piv 
TAsiotois TOIs Tiv OVX Sé Ta Te Kai 
Gpxtia Seivotara. Kai ToooUto Kai ote 
thy Utreptrévtiov Tov Ev€eivou onuelois Trou 
KaTa& TO TreAayos, Elta Kai Leylotous Kai 
TAeiotous Kai Et1 TO vérri Kai MrSeiav épxdpevov trap- 
GKTIOV XHpov TH Sik Pd&Bous Tijs 
Kai els tpidKovtTa Trhxels. ToUTOIs KkaTappayeions x1dvos els 
Siapbijvai TO KpUos UTrepaveotnkds Tis Emipavelas TINXSV Trou GAAwv 
eixoo1, Kai Trws Ti Thv OdAaccav ws Siaxpivan Aadios 
KATH vaTou BouAopévois, Te Fv TH Exeivy Gtravta, doa Te év 
THV Xazapwv yijs weSopiois Kai tois TKkubiKois Kai OvK 
GAAG Kai Kai ETépoIs yevdoueva. SE 
yevéobar TMovtixiv tote tyépais Sé Kal 
© crAetos éxeivos to troryétou SAKds els Sicqopa cupprhyvuTai els 
TosotTov Uwos avéoxev cos Spry Soxeiv elvan ToUTwVv droppayévTa 
Kai TH Big Trpds Te Aaqvouciav, ppoUpiov TI 
Tlovtixijs poipas goupvotatov tuyxavov, Kai &xp1 TOU oTopiou Tov 
Ev€eivou xatéppovoi. ovotpaptvta Sé Trpds ExuTa KaTa TOV OTEVOV TOV 
Trophpov TANpmcavTa Tas Thy Opdxny Kai 
eivai TH cuvaboupevar Mpotrovtiba péxpis "ABUSouU 
Ti TOU Buzavtiou Kal TO TEI COS 
Kai Tous EvSov olkotvtas cuppeTacyeiv TOU odAoU. Kai ToUTO Trap’ 
éx&tepa pépn akpoTréAcws Tas TO Uwos avrtois THv 
TrOAEWS UTrepavéotnxe, 51’ tives EE cxpoTrdAews Trpds TO Ev 
ols t&v Aeyduevov ISputai ppoupiov, Trezi] Tata ExTrAnéw 
usyiotny Tois Tis TOAEws evetroiel, TH yap TrapaddEe Kai Tijs Géas 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; 
B indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


Vol. Ixxii of the ®**Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum,' containing the 
De Actibus Apostolorum of Arator, the Christian poet of the early Middle Ages, was 
published in 1951. Carefully edited, with exhaustive indexes, apparatus criticus, 
adversaria critica, and testimonia, it is a scholarly work, indispensable to the student of 
Church History but by no means without interest to the general classical reader. The 
references in the text to Holy Scripture and to secular Greek and Roman authors are 
most revealing. +*The Classics in Translation is an American production and a most 
worthy one. The aim of the authors is to present to the undergraduate and the layman 
a guide, so to speak, to the world of classical studies. The great majority of the versions 
are the work of North American scholars, and because ‘we must meet the student 
where he is; maxima debetur puero reverentia’, they are deliberately written in modern 
idiom. The excerpts are wisely chosen; instead of the mere snippets that one com- 
monly encounters in this kind of book, they are of reasonable length, with brief but 
well-written notes and introductions. The tragedians and comedy-writers are repre- 
sented by whole plays (Agamemnon, Antigone, Medea, Frogs, Mostellaria, Andria, 
Seneca’s Medea). It is a pity that no place could be found for Menander and some of 
the Latin elegiac poets, but it would be churlish to emphasize this when so much 
admirable work has been devoted to so many other authors. The only lapse occurred on 
the map at the beginning of each volume, where the ancient name of this province of 
the Roman Empire undergoes a most painful metamorphosis. +*Hamilton’s transla- 
tion of Plato’s Symposium? in the Penguin Classics is a welcome addition to the series. 
He adopts an easy style nicely suited to the modern reader. The introduction is con- 
cise and the notes (relegated to an appendix) are kept to a minimum without becoming 
obscure. A paper read by Professor W. S. Maguinness to a joint meeting of the Virgil 
Society and the Classical Association last year is embodied in Some Reflections on the 
Aeneid.* The subject was first prompted by Francesco Sforza’s article in the Classical 
Review (July 1935) entitled ‘The Problem of Virgil’. An Introduction to the Latin 
Hexameter® is lively, comprehensive, scholarly. The four divisions (on accent, pro- 
nunciation, quantities; the hexameter; abnormalities or apparent irregularities ; scan- 
sion) are clearly set out in such a manner that the book is easy to use. 


History 


**Egypt and the Roman Empire® comprises six lectures delivered at the University 
of Michigan and at the American Academy in Rome (on Fiduciary Currency and its 


! Ex recensione Arturi Patch MacKinlay. Hoelder—Pichler-Tempsky, Vienna, 1951. 
Pp. 64+363. Austrian Schillings 150, German Marks 36. 

? Edited by Paul MacKendrick and Herbert M. Howe. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, U.S.A., 1952. Volume I: Greek Literature. Pp. xiv-+-426. Volume II: Latin 
Literature. Pp. xii+436. $5.00 each or $9.00 set. 

3 A new translation by W. Hamilton. The Penguin Classics, 1951. Pp. 122. 2s. 

* Published by the Virgil Society, 88 Kingscourt Road, Streatham, S.W. 16, 1951. 
Pp. 14. Is. 

5 By Charles Gordon Cooper. Macmillan, Melbourne, Australia, 1952. Pp. x+70. 
Obtainable through Macmillan, London, at 7s. 6d. net. 

® By Allan Chester Johnson. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1951. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P. The Jerome Lectures, second series. Pp. 183. 28s. net. 
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Regulation ; Inflation; Land Tenure; Serfdom in Byzantine Egypt ; Taxation in Byzan- 
tine Egypt; Administration of Egypt). The emphasis throughout is on the economic 
problems of the country and to that extent the title is somewhat misleading. However, 
in its proper sphere this book constitutes a valuable, and authoritative, adjunct to 
general history. The notes (included in an appendix of fifteen pages) are not too com- 
pendious. ®+*Sparta’ is eminently readable and yet a serious attempt to answer the 
many problems that must confront anyone who tries to penetrate the Spartan ‘mystery’. 
There are occasions when Michell has had to admit that he is baffled, where the evidence 
is too contradictory or almost non-existent, but he never shirks the difficulties and his 
book will inspire and delight. The period covered (from earliest times to the Roman 
annexation) is the same as that of Professor Cloché’s book, ®*Thébes de Béotie.® Pos- 
sibly Thebes has been rather neglected in the past; certainly the modern historian has 
inclined to the opinion, commonly expressed among the ancients, that the Boeotian 
city was of second-rate importance. Against this view Cloché reacts strongly. In his 
opinion, although he would never contend that Athens and Thebes were equals, it can 
at least be said that a polis which produced a Pindar and an Epaminondas, not to men- 
tion the tough and stolid Boeotian hoplite, is scarcely to be despised. His study is 
objective and critical, well documented and lucid. ®*A History of the Roman World 
(753-146 B.c.)® was published in its second edition at the end of last year (the first 
edition appeared before the war). It is an authoritative account, revised throughout in 
the light of recent accessions to our knowledge of Roman history, clear, concise, with 
some thirty pages of appendixes, one of which, on Sources and Authorities for the 
period, will be especially useful. The Government of the Roman Empire (from Augustus 
to the Antonines) sketches the administrative system. Primarily it will be of use to the 
general historian, but classical masters could with some profit put it into the hands of 
sixth-formers. A brief chapter on the ‘Seeds of Decay’ is appended. ®**J/ tempo di 
Augusto" is the work of an eminent historian and a great humanist. His theme is simple 
enough: that one can study the spiritual atmosphere of an age through its art. The fifty 
plates that illustrate the text are more than usually fine, and the historical narrative is 
stimulating and direct. The last hundred pages are devoted to appendixes dealing with 
some of the more controversial problems (for example, the intentions of the Liberators 
in 44 and their place in the Roman political scene). La Nuova Italia may well be proud 
of this volume. ®*The Hittites’* is another book fortunate in its illustrations. The 
author has succeeded in compressing into a relatively small space a mass of information 
and, at the same time, preserving a pleasant and easy style. Dr. Gurney’s book is a 
worthy contribution to the excellent Pelican series of Near Eastern and Western Asiatic 
archaeologies. ®**A Roman Reformer and Inventor"* has for its subject that most curious 
of ancient documents, the De Rebus Bellicis, the work of an unknown author, of un- 
certain date, proposing reforms which he thought should be introduced into the 
administration and economy of the Roman Empire. In the original treatise Anonymus 
included drawings of some new mechanical contrivances or machines. Copies of these 
have survived in some manuscripts. These inventions were to be adopted by the armed 
forces, and Thompson, inter alia, discusses their possible uses. Considerably more than 
half the volume is taken up with the introduction, in which the many problems are 
dealt with at some length. The Latin text and English version occupy some thirty 


7 By H. Michell. Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. ix+348. 35s. net. 

8 By Paul Cloché. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Namur, 
Fasc. 13. 59 rue de Bruxelles, Namur, 1952. Pp. 289. 150 fr. belges. 

° By H. H. Scullard. Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, vol. iv. 
Pp. xiv+470. 32s. 6d. net. 

10 By A. R. Burn. Published for the Historical Association by George Philip & Son, 
Ltd., 1952. Pp. 19. 15. 6d. net. 

™! By Mario Attilio Levi. Storici Antichi e Moderni, nuova serie, 7. La Nuova 
Italia, Firenze, 1952. Pp. x+506. L. 3,200. 

By O. R. Gurney. A Pelican Book, 1952. Pp. xvi+240. 3s. 6d. 

"3 By E. A. Thompson. Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xii+132. 155. net. 
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pages. Miss Barbara Flower has compiled a useful Index of the Latin, and the O.U.P. 
is to be congratulated on the reproduction of the thirteen plates. Altogether this is a 
scholarly and well-annotated volume, important for the historian of the early Empire 
and a diverting wapepyov for the general reader. Another Italian book of fine quality 
is ®**Skopas.'* The work of the sculptor is illustrated by sixteen plates described 
extensively in notes. Hardly less interesting to the classical scholar are the collected 
Greek and Roman testimonia (translated into English on the opposite page); this 
section of the book comprises about a fifth of the text and is (somewhat surprisingly) 
the only part in which an English version appears. At the beginning is a comprehensive 
bibliography with critical comments. 


? By Paolo Enrico Arias. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1952. Pp. 158. L. 3,800. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the Notes, are reprinted separately 
and may be obtained from E.R.A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., at the 
cost of one shilling each, post free. 


The following are available: 
Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, Byzantium (No. 48). 
Greek Terra-cottas (No. 49). 
Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases (No. 50). 
Athletics in the Ancient World (No. 51). 
Early and Later Greek Comedy (No. 52). 
Phrygian and Lycian Monuments (No. 53). 
Early Greek Warships (No. 54). 
The Work of Augustus (No. 55). 
Greek Coins (No. 56). 
Greek Architecture of Magna Graecia and Sicily (No. 57). 
The Model of Pliny’s Villa (No. 58). 
Seven Latin Inscriptions in Rome (No. 59). 
Herculaneum (No. 60). 
Greek Sites and Roman Coins (No.61). 
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Demetrio Poliorcete. By EuGENIO Manni. Angelo Signorelli, Roma, 1952. 
Pp. 127. L.1,0009. 

Thz Labours of Hercules. By H. H. Huxtey. Reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Leeds Philosophical Society, vol. vii, part 1, pp. 20-30. Leeds, 
Chorley & Pickersgill, Ltd., 1952. 

Literary Criticism in Antiquity: Greek, and, in a separate volume, Graeco- 
Roman. By J. W. H. Atxins. Methuen & Co., Ltd. London, 1952. Greek: 
pp. xi+199. Graeco-Roman: pp. xit+363. Price 18s. net and 25s. net. 
respectively. 

The Male Characters of Euripides. By E. M. Biatktock. New Zealand 
University Press, Wellington, 1952. Pp. xvi+267. 353s. net. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis pro M. Caelio Oratio. Edited by R. G. AusTIN (second 
edition). Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xxxii+163. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tacitus, Histories I & II. By A. L. Irvine. Methuen, 1952. Pp. 196. 8s. 

non-net; without vocabulary, 7s. 6d. non-net. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. The Greek text performed at Cambridge in 
February 1953 with a verse translation by SIR JOHN SHEPPARD and an 
introduction by D. W. Lucas. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 1952. Pp. 
vili+117. 6s, net. 

Per Aes et Libram. By WiLL1aM Geppes. Liverpool, at the University Press, 
1952. Pp. 27. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Roman Middle Class. By H. Hitt. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1952. Pp. 
xi+226. 165s. net. 

Greek through Reading. By J. A. Nairn and G. A. Nairn. Ginn and 
Company, London, 1952. Pp. xvi+384, with numerous illustrations. 

145. 6d. net. 

Via Vertendi. A Latin Unseen Course. By B. W. M. Younc. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., London, 1952. Pp. viii+152. 5s. 6d. 

A Structural Latin Course. Book II. By H. G. Lorp. University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 319, with numerous illustrations. gs. 

Athenaeum. Studi periodici di letteratura e storia dell’ antichita. Nuova 
serie, volume trentesimo, fasc. I-II, 1952. The University, Pavia. Pp. 142. 
L.2.000. 

Gymnasium. Fasc. x, April-June, 1952. Pp. 21-40. Seminario Claretiano, 
Bosa, Cundinamarca, Colombia, South America. 

Antichita. Fasc. II, 1950. Edited by M. MareLLa VIANELLO. Published by 
‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma. Pp. 105, with eighteen plates. 

Aberdeen University Review, vol. xxxiv, 3, No. 106, Spring 1952. Pp. 209-320. 
ss. net. (This number contains an interesting article by Dr. Kathleen 
Edwards on ‘The Use of Classical Authors by Medieval Writers’, with a 
full-page reproduction of Aberdeen University MS. 165 (Ovidii Metamor- 
phoses, fol. 95v, ‘Incipit XIII Liber’), a work of the early thirteenth century.) 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXXI-CXXIV 


Four Papyri from Oxyrhynchus 
PLATE CXXI 


Col. 22 of the unique manuscript of Pindar’s Paeans, showing the end of 
Paean V (To Delos). It is written on the back of an administrative register, 
and the unusually wide spaces between columns suggest that it was made to 
the order of a scholar who needed room for annotation and collation (cf. opposite 
lines 3 and 10). Coronides in the left-hand margin separate strophes. At the 
right, the following column (and stichometric i = line 1200 of the book) can 
be seen. Note the punctuation, rough-breathings, apostrophes. Accents (on 
a different system from ours) and marks of quantity on long syllables were 
added only where the scribe thought their aid would help to break up the 
letters into the proper word groups. 


[Ev-] 
= xan évaccav 


inie AtroAAov 

Kal cTropadaac 
EKTICAV EPIKUAEK T” ECKOV 

Acdov etter cpiv AtroAAwv 

Aookev KPUCOKOPAC 


) 


= Actepiac Aepac 
= inte AtroAAov 
Xx Acctooc pe TlavAwpou Epex 
eupever Acfache vow Gepatrovta aiKAov 
ULETEPOV 
cuv 
&voc aryaxAeoc 
P. Oxy. 841 = P. Lond. 1842. Probably early second century a.D. Slightly 
enlarged. 


PLATE CXXII 


One column from a papyrus manuscript of Demosthenes’ Oratorical Prefaces 
(26. 2 ff.). Good copies of prose texts were written in narrow columns such as 
this, with an effort to make the lines even in length, usually by spacing or 
decreasing the size of the letters, but occasionally (e.g. line 8) by adding an 
angular mark as a filler. The only punctuation is an occasional stop and para- 
graphus. A second scribe has worked through the text removing cases of hiatus 
(e.g. second line from foot, oc’ avOpwtrov). 


TavTa ep wv vuv | ECT ETOUTOIC KaI | CUNgEpOV To Aoyou TUXEIV 
Touc avtiAeyovtac Av pev | yap ouK ectiv apicta | a TouToIC 
Aokel, etc. 


P. Oxy. 26, col. 2 = P. Lond. 744. Early or middle second century A.D. 
Enlarged about 3:2. 
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144 NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CXXI-CXXIV 


PLATE CXXIII 


A section of the third-century roll containing chronological epitomes of Livy 
(see p. 133), written in broad columns. This beautiful handwriting defies 
classification under any of the palaeographers’ categories, but seems to have 
been a favourite type at this period for Latin literature. No punctuation except 
a middle point after abbreviations. 
P - Africanus cum L - Cottam accusaret propter 
magnitudinem nominis sui [verb lost]. 
Lusitani uastati a Numantinis clades accepta 
Diodotus Tryphon Antiochum regem occi 
dit Suriague potitus est. 
M - Aemilio C - Hostilio Mancino coss 
Decimus Brutus in Hispania re bene gesta 
Obliuionis flumen p(rimus) transiuit. 
Line 5, error for Syriaque; line 8, error for Obliuionem. 


P. Oxy. 668, col. 8 = P. Lond. 1532. Third century a.p. Enlarged 2:1. 


PLATE CXXIV 


The letter of Hilarion to Alis referred to on p. 133. The writing, which is not 
free from mistakes, is an ordinary business hand, spreading right across the 
sheet, and without any aids (punctuation, accents, etc.) to the reader. The full 
text can be found conveniently in A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri 
(Loeb), vol. i, No. 105. 


Lines 6-10 EPWTO CE KCI TTAPAKAAG CE 
61 To TratAiw Kai eav evbuc 
ov AaBopev orrocteAw ce aveo Eav 
TTOAAG TeKTIC TV 
vov agec exv nv OnAea exBare 

P. Oxy. 744. 1 B.c. Actual size. 


(Pls. CXXI-CXXIII by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Pl. CXXIV by permission of the Library Board of Victoria University, Toronto, 
to whom I am indebted for the photograph.) 
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Greece 


Rome 


Col. 22 of the unique MS. of Pindar’s Paeans 
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A section of the third-century roll containing chronological epitome 
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CXXIV 


The letter of Hilarion to Alis 
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Books on History, 
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Some Recent Oxford Books 


A HISTORY OF THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION 
to the end of the Fifth Century B.c. 
By CHARLES HIGNETT 
35s. net 


M. TULLI CICERONIS: PRO M. CAELIO ORATIO 


Edited by R. G. AUSTIN 
Second edition. 10s. 6d. net 


BUCOLICI GRAECI 


Edited by A. s. F. Gow. (Oxford Classical Texts) 
10s. net 


GREEK PROSE STYLE 


By the late J. D. DENNISTON 
15s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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If you wish to extend and 
encourage the study of 
Greek, send for details 
of this 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


The authors are J. A. NAIRN, 
Litt.D. (Cantab.), D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
G. A. NAIRN, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Sometime Scholar of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Lecturer in Latin, 
Bedford College, University of 


London. G through 
The aim of the course is to en~- BEA ; READING 


courage the study of Greek, by 
showing how soon an initial effort 
will bring worth-while literature 
within reach. 


The book contains many illus tra- = 
tions (35 photographs, 24 drawings, Ss 
and 3 specially-made maps ). It is 400 


pages long and the price is 14s. 6d. va 6 i 
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v Apply NOW for a free prospectus 


To GINN & COMPANY, LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please send a prospectus of Greek through Reading, and a loan copy. 
(Tick if wanted) 


